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THE-ANTI-SLAVERY BUULE 

Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Sociery ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
Which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. Itis edited by Bens. S. and J. E- 
11zaBbeTH Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the’duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an abolitionist 
ean oceupy, and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery ; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the-anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
an:l practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. tu 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will eon- 
~ tain general news, clroice extracts, moral 
tales, &e. It is to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 

» who live-in the, West shoald sustain the pa- 
per that is published..in your midst. ‘The 







$1,00: per annum, if paid on, or before the 
receipt of the let No, 

_ $1,25 if not paid in advance, but paid with- 
in 3 mos. of the time of subscribing; and 


$1,50 if payment be delayed longer than 
3 mos. 


_ 9" No subscription received for less than 
six months, and all payments to be .made 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid 
énvariably inadvance. 

Or We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not sabscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends, 


ee Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Bannany. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


The publishers of the Bugle have been put 
to great inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Office, but the name of the Counly and 
Slate in which said office is located. 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
name of the oflice frum which itis to be chan- 
ged, as well as the one to which itis to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
thetr subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
reats cannot discontinue their paper, cacept 
at the Option of the publishers, until all ar- 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fase to take their papers from the office to 
whitch they are directed, or move to other 
places without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
ate responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
nal has subscribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and Jeaving it uncalled for, is pri- 
na fucre evidence of intentional /raud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 

roe pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 
ishers either personally, by letter from your- 
self, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped. 


TO POST MASTERS. 


We have not unfreqnently received papers 
returned to us with ‘Refused’? written on 
them, sometimes they also have the P. O. 

ddress, and i no evidence of what 
tion of the globe they came from. This 
Js not such notice as the law requires to be 
given; and we therefore desire that in case 
of discontinuance you will frank a letter (not 
charge us with postage as some have done) 
that may be placed on file, giving the reason 
of the discontinuance if known to you.— 
This, though required by law, has been omit- 
ted in very many cases. 
AS VEE STE CY OEE a 


The Crime. 


This guilty people are forever in the pres- 
ence of aie National Crime. Though the 
Charch bless, and the State foster it, it casts 
its cold black shadow on the Nation’s heart 











and conscience. Let priests and politicians 
disguise it as they will, the Grim Feature 
will obtrade its deformity between us and the 


sunshine of our glory and our prosperity.— 
In vain do men endeavor to shut their eyes 
to this importunate fact, it is daily and hour- 
ly forcing itself upon their notice. Itis re- 
verberated in the din of arms that returns to 
ws from the table lands of Mexico, we feel it 
in the harrassing variations of policy that 
perplex our industry and impede our pros- 
pen » We seeitin the liturgy thatthe Church 
s obliged to perform in its honor, we discern 
it in the prostrations which our Statesmen 
have to make at its footstool. We see it re- 
flected im the looks ef scorn which are cast 
upon us from the monarchial shore of the At- 
Jantic. It glares npon us from amid the ra- 
ins of our experiment of Free Institutions 
which it has shattered, from the desecration 
our historic memories which it has defiled, 
from the degradation of our National name 
and National honor which it has trampled in 
the dust. ' ; 
Other nations have had, and have their Na- 
tional Crimes, but none of such enormity, or 
perpetrated with such a calm deliberation of 
guilt. Our fathers made Slavery a part of 
their National Institutions in cold blood, and 
after intelligent discussion. We consent to 
retain it, because we shrink from the person- 
al inconvenience that may peradventure be- 
fal ourselves were we to put it away from 
us. Should justice be done, we fear lest the 
Heavens should fall. No Crime was ever 
heTore thus adopted and retained among the 
institutions of eo people, intelligently, de- 
liberately, definitively. The time was, when 
the People of the Free States had it in their 
eleetion whether or not they would take 
Slavery under the proteetion of the National 
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: Run up the old pine tree flag ¢ 
| sachusetts—leave to South Carolina the bloo- 
dy stripes—and you shall find Charleston # 
‘ thousand miles further off, in heart-measure, 
6 than it is now—almost as distant us Rio Ja- 
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~} Calcutta, but it does not wis them as inti- 
mate with usas Charlezton and New Orleans 
are. of Mas- 
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Arm. Had they said the trae word, and the 
word which true spirits would have had them 
say, Slavery would have perished, or have 
dragged out a precarious existence within the 
dowain that it lays waste. But the North 
took the young serpent to her bosom, and 
now she marvels that, warmed by her vital 
heat and fatter ing upon the blood that it has 
drawn from her heart, that it is grown into a 
dragon that threatens to devour her and her 
children. ‘The union of these States wes 
founded in selfish cowardice. In hopes of 

caping from the ills they had, and those 





» in _"? 
j hich have revealed themselves in the 
shape of unmitigated curses. 

Standing where we stand, and reading the 
history of the pastin the light of our own 
_ experience, bow plainly do we perceive the 
folly which proposed to weld into a homo- 
geneous Union parts essentially, and of their 
own nature, discordant! Ilow clearly can 
we see the philosophical absurdity of men 
| seeking to secure their own rights by con- 
| senting to assist at the sacrifice of those of 
others! For we see the wreck which these 
concessions have made of the characters the 
spirit, the honor of the Nation. From the 
moment of that consent, Slavery has been the 
absolute Sovereign of the Nation. Armed 
in the strength of that Conspiracy against 
Human Rights, called the Constitution of 
the United States, it has lorded it equally o- 
ver the personal rights of the Slave and the 
political rights of the nominally Free. It has 
enlarged the bounds of its domain at its plea- 
sure, ithas shut up the ports of our com- 
merce, it has plunged us into bloody wars, 
it has dictated and chanyed tie national pol- 
icy for our punishment, it has made our Pres- 
idents and our laws, and it rules us with a 
rod of iron. Tlappy woald it have been for 
us had the original crime never been perpe- 
trated! Had our fathers but refused the price 
of the boon, and permitted the old contede- 
ration to fall into the divisions which nature 
and affinity would have pointed out, instead | 
of attempting to unite the incongruous parts 
into one whole, what a load of guilt, what a 
penalty of degradation would they not have 
saved to us, their sons! [low would the re- 
ligion of the land have been saved from dis- 
grace! . How would its polities have been 
compatible with honorand conscience! What 
an example would they have exhibited to the 
world, instead of the warning they are now! 
How would they have completed the work of 
their Revolution, instead of leaving a heri- 
tage of more deadly couflit for human rights 
to their sons! : 
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THE PUNISHMENT. 

In describing the Crime have we indica- 
ted the Punishment. Never did Cause and 
Consequence follow each other more closely 
than has the Penalty trod in the footsteps of 
our National Guilt. It has made our Reli- 
gion a mockery, our Republicanism a by- 
word, our Name a disgrace. It has made the 
American people mean and compromising, 
and sets its brand upon their souls. It has 
quenched their spirit and made them prompt 
to bow their neck to any yoke that Slavery 
proposes to impose. It has mocked them 
with an arbitrary government under the forms 
ofa Free one. It has made us stand up in 
the presence of the Mother Country a living 
witness of the failure of our attempt at Free 
Government, to make which, we burst the 
tie that bound us to her. For we find that 
we have placed our new Institutions ona less 
popular basis than her own. 

It sounds paradoxical, but it is true, to say 
that the voice of the people of England is 
move potential for national reformations than 
that of America. There is, ia effect, but one 
political power in the British Empire; and 
that is the House of Commons. King and 
Lords are merely drags upon the machine of 
State. They may retard its motion for a 
while, but they can never b/ock it entirely.— 
Both know that whea a sufficient head of pop- 
ular steam is on, they must get off the track, 
or be crushed to atoms. ‘he Ning is in the 
hands of the Commons, and the Lords are in 
the hands of the King. The power of the 
Purse controls the power of the Sword. The 
perennial quality of the Fountain of Honor 
keeps the streams that flow from it in check. 
The King cannot move hand or foot without 
the permission of his ‘faithful Commons.” 
And the Lords know that the unlimited pre- 
rogative of Creation will make the dignity ot 
the Peerage dirt-cheap, if their resistance to 
necessary change be pushed to its utmost 
theoretical extent. ‘The King has a Consti- 
tutional Veto; but it has not been used fora 
hundred and fifty years. ‘The House of 
Lords have a legislative power coordinate 
with the House of Commons; but the day is 
long past since they dared to interpose their 
negative between the deliberate will of the 
people and its legislative accomplishment. 

In the national Policy of America, too, 
there is but one power; and that is Tne Stave 
Power. The Constitution of, England is, 
in effect, a democracy under the forms of a 
monarchy and hereditary aristocracy. Ours, 
on the other hand, is an hereditary aristocra- 
cy of the closest and vilest nature, under the 
forins of an unlimited democracy. We have 
so contrived and managed our institutions 
that an hereditary oligarchy, founded on pro- 
perty in human beings, has a complete and 
absolute check on the whole machine; be- 
sides the incidental, but controlling, power 
which its union on all important subjects en- 
ables it to exert in their decision. ‘The ac- 
tual number of voling Slaveholders (deduc- 
ting women, minors and absentees) is not 
much more than Ong HUNDRED THOUSAND, 
certainly not more than A HUNDRED AND FiF- 
TY THOUSAND, and yet they possess, in con- 
sequence of their ownership of human souls, 
a clear eects of FOUR members in the 
Senate of the United States! This body isa 
branch of the National Legislature coordinate 
with the Honse of Representatives; it can 
originate and negative bills; it has a veto on 
every nomination to office from the highest 
to the lowest; and it is an essential element 
of the treaty-making power. The House of 
Lords never possessed, in its palmiest days, 
power comparable to that of the Senate. Its 








number cannot be increased except by 
-admission of new Stftes; and as to thi 
has no absolute veto. The members sit 
six years, and for that time ate intepen 
ofall mortal control. The Slavehdldin 
ement is thus the governing princi 
nation; for ithas the power of bi 
wheels of government, through it 
in the Senate, as effectually as a 
those of the English governat 
has been no suth oligarchy in 
as that formed by 
of the ‘United Sta 
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‘Sunk, like a sea-weed, into whence 
rose 1"? 

This forms the great distinction between 
the English and the American Polity, and 
accounts for the different results that flow 
from them. ‘he English Constitution has 
an elasticity which enables it to adopt itself 
to every new state of things. ‘The King dnd 
the Lords must be conservatives or reforiners 
according as the general will of the nation 
dictates. The Prime Minister is merely the 
Palinurus of the Ship of State—sthe pilot 
that weathers the storm’—not the Deity that 
rouses the tempest and rules the waves.— 
Thus, when in 1841 the people of England, 
tired of the inéifieiency and finality’ of the 
Whigs, madeS ir Robert Peel, Premier, it was 
fondly thought that a Tory Ministry was es- 
tablished. But, lo! it was not jong before 
he found that it was only by becoming more 
Whiggish than the Whigs, and almost as 
Radieal as the Radicals, that the ship could 
be sailed. And soa Protectionist Parliament 
was compelled to lay infanticidal hands on 
the policy of Protection. 

The American Constitution, on the other 
hand, has no elasticity in its nature. The 
Slaveholding element, which it has made su- 
preme, never yields, but is ever encroaching. 
It is politically omnipotent, and, of course, 
will act its pleasure. No political pressure 
from without can modify its action, as Jong 
as such pressure must be directed according 
to that same Constitution which gives it des- 
potic power. ‘The only hope of Freedom is, 
that its very unyieldingness may, in process 
of events, break the machine in pieces; so 
that a wiser scheme of government may be 
constructed ont of the ruins. and with the ex- 
perience, of the original failure. 

THE REMEDY. 
Such is the crime, and such the punish- 
ment, of the American Nation, Forthe pun- 
ishment there is but one Remedy, and thatis 
only to be found in the abandorment of the 
pe ste Until we are ready to put the wick- 
edness a “ 
mit to the penalty. “the doom oman ts not 
to be reversed for us. As we have planted 
so must we reap. Full measure, pressed 
down and ronning over, must the harvest of 
our sowing be poared into our bosoms, Re- 
pentance and reformation alone, can bring us 
the better harvest of a better life. ‘To guide 
this wicked nation into the ways of pleasant- 
ness and prosperity, and to tell her of the 
things that pertain to her peace, is the pro- 
phetic mission of the American Abolitionists. 
Clearly must they discern, and boldly must 
they proelaim the truth and the way of this 
redemption. Like all who have ever accep- 
ted the ungrateful task of doing a nation 
good, they must be content with the reward 
which the beneficient attempt carries with it. 
The highest service that can be done to in- 
dividuals or to nations, is to tell them of their 
sins, aud to point out a way of escape. But 
it is a service that can scarcely look for the 
blessing or the gratitude of the admonished 
offender. 
In proportion to the fidelity with which 
the American Abolitionists have done their 
duty in this matter, has a blessing waited 
upon them. Their success has been greater 
than their day, or their strength, had promis- 
ed them. They have aroused the nation, 
they have awakened the church, they have 
made the people and the world aware of the 
omnipresence and the omnipotence of Slave- 
ry, Within the reach of its influences, as they 
never were before. The steriorous sleep of 
the State, and the fat slambers ofthe Church, 
are broken forever. Never can either fold 
their arms and lie down in their former leth- 
argy. The very vitality into which our agi- 
tation has aroused Slavery herself, is a seal 
of our apostleship. And in the Anti-Slavery 
spirit which we have created or fostered, in 
the Southern country, do we discern the’ prools 
of an effectual ministry, Whether we look 
towards the North or the South, whether we 
regard the imperfect reachings after a_refor- 
mation here, or the desperate fury of the 
masters and the longings of more generous 
spirits for a better state of things, there, we 
perceive that a Revolution is begun whieh 
must go on toa decisive result in favor of 
Liberty or of Slavery. 

Though the Abolitionists, like our Proph- 
ets, are Without honor in their own country, 
they stand already in the midst of the fulfil- 
ment of their own predictions, When their 
voice was first heard, like the Voice of One 
erying in the Wilderness, they discerned but 
a part of the Message of which they were to 
be the Apostles. But that part was despised 
and rejected of men, with scorn and violence. 
Men shut their eyes, and rashed blindly up- 
on them, for enunciating and applying the 
simplest axioms of Liberty. But, even now, 
we perceive that the Stone which was thus 
rejected, is, by degrees, recognized as the 
trae Head of the Corner. The Prifciples 
whieh the Abolitionists were mobbed for dis- 
seminating in 1835, have now been proclaim- 
ed by the Legislatures of Sovereign States, 
and from the tie which connects together large 
minorities, to say the least, of the Great Na- 
tional Parties. And this, in spite of the vati- 
cinations of the Prophets of ill, who forebo- 
ded nothing but mischief to the cause of Li- 
berty in the Free States, from the agitation 
of the impracticable fanatics. So, in the 
South, it was declared that we had made the 
shadow go backwards on the dial of Eman- 
cipation, and had stopped the Sun of Free. 
dom in hie journey through their skies. This 
ery was re-echoed from the North, and wae 
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PSLAVEHOLDERS.” 


LY, MARCH. 24, 1818. 


uae ‘Where Ifes the greatest fo. tho" 

je cause of temperance? Is it in the loathsome 

| groggery or the splendid hotel?’ To strike 

down the groggery and leave the hotel, would 
do no good, . ‘ 

| ‘To strike down sin, ae exhibited in the 

| more flagrant system of chattelism, while the 
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ne-serving, for not coming up to the help 
the Lord against the Mighty. 

any are the accusations which are laid to 
peharge of the Abolitionists. They are 
onary, fanatical, unscrupulous, incendia- 
bitter, denunciatory, aud impracticable. 
thand is against every man, ard it is 
rvel that every man’s hand is against 

No prodent man is willing to be 

na of their Assembly. Were it not 
liem, the Case would long sinee have 
taken up and carried foryard by wi 





z ep, to 
the progress of the Anti-Slavery Sentiment. 
In reply to all this, we can only point to the 
state of the public mind before our Move- 
ment began and now; to indicate the wonu- 
ments which we have set up to mark the ri- 
sing of the tide of public sentiment; to show 
that we had successively occupied the seve- 
ral positions, once rejected ofthe Church and 
the World, but to which they have row re- 
luctantly advanced. Whether they would 
have uttained to their present point of pro- 
gress had it not been for the going before of 
the Anti-Slavery Pioneers, we cannot say. 
nor are we careful to discover. It is suffi- 
cient for us to know, that we were led up to 


has conducted us to that serener elevation on 
which we now stand, and to believe that the 
general mind of the North may yet be led on 
to discern its only way of sulety, by our as- 
sistance, or in-our despite. 

We have no infallibility to claim for the 
true American Abolitionists. ‘loo often have 
they been deceived in their hopes, and mis- 
taken in their confidence, to arrogate to them- 
selves such a character. Nor are we dispo- 
sed to deny or to palfiate their faults,—for 
they are neither few nor small. But though 
not infallible, we maintain that the several 
successive points upon which they have de- 
liberately planted themselves, though seou- 
ted when first taken up, as absurd and im- 
practicable, have been proved by experience, 
and by the acknowledgment of intelligent 
opponents of Slavery, to be impregnahle.— 
And though not without sin in the world, we 
do most nnpqnivocally assert that they are but 
too tree from the sins commonly Jaid to their 
ebarge. Visionary and impracticable they 
are uot,—forthey have pointed out, and now 
uphold, the only way of deliverance for the 
Slive, the masters being the witnesses, Un- 
scrupulous we are not,—for, what manner of 
people inthis land have proceeded to their 
conclusions so deliberately, and maintained 
them with such religious regard to the law- 
fulness of the means they used? Let our ene- 


Lit he the work of one ta labor tor the extin- 
goishment of a conflagration that threatens to 
evour everything that is worth preserving. 
Ritter and denunciatory we are not,—for our 
plainest words have been informed only by 
the Spirit of Love, and looked only to the a- 
wakening of the Spirit of Repentance. And 
God knows, and we know, how far, how ve- 
ry far, have we ever been from a Spirit of 
Fanaticism. Alas! it is our short comings, 
and not our far-reachings, which it becomes 
us to confess and repent, before God and 
an. 

It is for a spirit of more earnest zeal, ofa 
more self-sacrificing devotion, in the Cause 
the Slave, that the Abolitionists have to seck. 
It is to put themscites, indeed, in his stead, 
and to feel in bonds as bound with him, as 
they have pever yet done, that they most 
need. Jt is a higher appreciation of the pri- 
vilege they enjoy in being permitted to take 
part in the only Movement of their time and 
Country, that will impress itself upon the 


long as time endures, -and a more resolute 
purpose to live worthy of their cajling, after 
which they should aspire. ‘This is the He- 
roie Age,—if Heroes can be found to answer 
its demands. Mighty Events are at hand, 
even waiting at the door,if fiving Heralds ap- 
pear to asher them into the Domain of His- 
tory. Greatest among these is the Deliver- 
ence of the American Slave frem his chains, 
and of the American Freeman from his guilt. 
Twice blessed is it,—in its Advent, to the 
soul of the faithful Abolitionist.—in its Ac- 
complishment, to the whole nature of the 
trampled Slave. Happy they who discern 
the blessed Present and the sublime Future 
of this great Vocation! Happier, who shall 
endure even to the end!—Sizxteenth Annual 
Report of the Massachusetts A. S. Sociely. 


The Disunion Quesiion. 

Seth Paine, of Indiana, in a recent letter 
to the Liberator, presented his objections to 
the Disunion movement, which were replied 
to by Wendell Phillips as follows. 


Mr. Paine says— 

‘If T understand the views of *W. P.’ on 
the subject of government, he argues at 
length that disso/ufion would be better than 
amendment. Well, perhaps it would. But 
what has he to do witheither? Suppose the 
Union between the North and South dissol- 
ved, would not the government of the South 
be one of force ?—one in which man is go- 
verned upon the brate principle? Tt is just 
as inconsistent for*W: P.’ to go for dissoln- 
tion, in preference to total abandonment of 
all human force government, as for the cor- 
respondent whom he replies to, to go for 
amendment in preference to dissolution.” 


Mr. Paine does not ‘anderstand the views 
of W. P. on the subject of government.’— 
W. P. is not a non-resistant, and has no ob- 
jection toa government based upon force. Had 
he been a non-resistant, however, it would 
have been perfectly proper for him to have 
ased euch argoments as he did. We ate al- 
ways at liberty to-argue with a man on Hts 
own prineiples—to claim of this community, 
which believes in governments of force, that 
they should make those governinents a good 
as such can be made. 

‘Does slavery constitute the only evil that 
the free States are guilty of?’ 

W. P. uses his Yankee privilege, and an- 








=e various and more enticing forms leadiag to 
p, | the same result are left to’ grow and? spread 


swers this qnestion by another, Did W. 
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those lower heights by the same spirit whieh | 


evils the free States are guilty of? Chattet 


one, Ltis an evil of sufficient importance to 
deserve a specitic oveirent for its eure. OF 
course,therefore,any plan which would get rid 
of slavery Is worth attention, though it should 
leave all the other evils in the laud as flour. 

ishing as ever. | ‘Pe y , 





Oune Toye, gave a poor man a eoat, 

you would hardly prove that [had done bim 
no good, by asking why [did aot give him 
a dinner also. One thing at a time, ‘Step 
by sfepques round the world’— Rome was | 
wot built ina day’—are proverbs involving 
the common sense of ages. Our Indiana 
friend may not like this ; but it was nature, 
not we, that ordained if a man would walk, 
he should Jift one foot at a time. 





‘If slavery does not constitute the only 
evil that the free Stajes are guilty of, and: 
They still conmtinne to govern men upon the 
Slave principle, somewhat mitigated, to be 
Fsure, we they better than before ? 


Yes. Iv just so much as the bad princi- 
ple is ‘melivated,’ are the free States better 
Ahan their sisters, ‘olf a loaf is better than 
no bread.’ 


*Is there greater violation of principle in 
robbing a black wan, than there is in taking 
the rights of a white woman? 


Certainly not. But if 1 can get the North, 
which new robs black men and white women 
too, to cease robbing black men, | have done 
something, it strikes me—taken one step for- 
ward, and the impetus thus gained will ena- 
ble me to take a second step all the easier, 


‘Man's free agency is sapped, destroyed, 
by the exereise of foree upou him. ‘This is 
the germ of slavery,’ 


Doubted. 


‘Upon this principle are all human govern- 
ments based. Sooner or later, they lead to 
manifestations like that we see in the South.’ 


Doubted, that they necessari/y lead to any 
such wanifestations, 


* Let the eternal principle of Truth, as ex- 
hibited in the character of Jesus Christ, be 
continually brought to bear upon the con- 
sciences of slaveholders, Whether North or 
South—wherever they may be. Let mind be 
elevated ; let sin be attacked in all its wan- 


ASSN enieSiavery Wir waite Tato dist, 
Patehing up old infidel Constitations, creeds 
or catechismms, or dissolving the bonds of 
friendship between Pilate and Hero¢—the 


slavery is not the only evil in this country, 
but itis surely an evil, and a most radical | 















North and the South—will never regenerate 
mankind.’ 


This scems to us a branch of the old objec- 
tion of certain priests—‘preach the gospel— 
that will ultimately cure all evils.’ Preach- 
ing broad, general principles, is good—apply- 
ing some single, searching principle to some 
single sin, is better. “Thou art the man’ is 
a model sermon. Now, ‘the eternal princi- 
ples of Truth, as exhibited in the character 
of Jesus Christ, are to be brought to bear on 
the consciences of slaveholders’ by informing 
them continually that we cannot, and why 
we cannot, admit them to the communion ta- 
ble—help them to catch their slaves—aid 
them in stealing Mexico—join with them in 
any general government. If our frieud re- 
gards slavery a8 so slight and trivial a mani- 
festation of human sm, that it is a waste of 





destinies of millions yet to be, and be felt as | 


time to devote one’s self specially to is abo- 
lition—a mere topmost leaf on the upas tree, 
whieh any slight frost will nip and blight— 
to be safely lett to itself, while we think of 
more radical matters; if he really think that 
| getting all support of slavery out of our stat- 
| ute book is merely ‘patching up old infidel 
Constitutions’—that the support which sla- 
very derives from the political relations of the 
country isa matter of so little inportance 
that its discontinuance weuld not be worth 
rejoicing aty—his argument and views are 
sound. We, on the contrary, consider ‘iem- 
| eranee, Peace, Moral Reform, Edueation, 

Prison Discipline, Anti-Slavery, and other 
Causes, the best and only way of preaching 
the gospel; and Comevcutism in church, Dis- 
union in politics, and rebuke in society, the 
only ways of *bringing truth to the conscien- 
ces of slaveholders’; consequently, if these 
measures will never, under God, regenerate 
wankind, mankind will never be regenera- 
| ted, , 


* Dissolve the Union! Are the cuffonoera- 
cy of the North not allied and identified by a 
stronger influence (inammon) than the U, 8. 
Constitution with the s/aveveracy of the 
Nouth 2” 

Because dissolving the Union is not dis- 
| solving all the bonds that keep the North and 
| South together, does that prove it of no use 

atali? True, church fellowship is another 
| bond ; trade h languag 
another; old associations another, Ac, &c.— 
Cut all loose, if we can—strike at all. But 
| we must begin somewhere ; we cannot say 
‘every thing in one breath, ‘If two men ride 
| ona horse, one must ride behind.’ While 
| we talk of the communion table, do not ac- 
| euse us of neglecting Disunion, Weargued 
that yesterday. While we demand Disen- 
ion, do not acease us of forgetting the influ- 
ence of commerce—we will attend to that 
| tomorrow. As to which should stand first 
j in the catalogue, men will differ; that all 
| should have @ place, no one willdeny. We 
| should be glad if the free States would re- 
fuse commercial intercourse with slavehold- 
ers, imitating revolutionary days, when 
South Carolina and other States refused to 














cause these last continued to import British 
goods. But if that cannot be done, we know 
this, and would eal! the special attention of 
| Mr. Paine to the point— diseolution of 





trade with Rhode Island and Georgia, be- | scenes, 





ever propose Dissolution as a cure for ‘all the | 24 ripen, would be equally futile.’ 


©f course, in the splendid hotel. We sup- 
pose our correspondent means to liken Dis- 
union to getting rid of the g and con- 
siders church and trade, not to say 
ment of foree, the’ great. sinners. 
the present, suppose he is right in the | 
tive Tnportance he ascribes to e 









PR terme! 


or spared the merchant? While ‘atriking’ 
down chatielism,” have we ‘left the various 
and more enticing forms leading to the same 
result to grow and ripen’? Does he expect 
us to rebuke all possible sins in the same 
breath t 

We have never asserted that the Constitu- 
tion was the only bulwark of slavery; but 
surely it helps to Wold up the pile. ‘Phere 
are many ways of abolishing slavery, but 
Disunion seems to us one of the readiest and 
most efficient. At any rate, dissolving our 
personal relations with the government is the 
course Which common sense dictates to ever 
ry honest man. If one who has done thas 
much to weaken slavery continues to sustain 
it in other ways, let Mr. Paine advise him 
tu press on to perfeetion—but do net e 
him for what he has already done. 

Other measures beside Disunion, beside 
the abolition of slavery, may be necessary be- 
fore we can get rid of all the evils that af- 
flict society. But who would argue hence 
that the abolition of slavery was not a. good 
thing ? Bathing will not secure health, un- 
less a man sleeps and digests well; but is 
bathing not healthy ? ‘ 

Our correspondent seems to think that.tge 
course of reform is to establish a radical prin- 
eiple, and let it gradually undermine inatitu- 
tions. ‘This is true, but not the whele truth. 
The means usually employed by God fe car- 
ry a principle from the head to the heart of 
a people seem to be these. Ardent minds, 
struck with the inconsistency between ad- 
mitted truths and national institutions, ery 
eut in loud rebuke. The mass of men, inca- 
pable of abstract reasoning, and paying lit- 
tle attention to any thing they cannot see and 
handle, become interested in the struggle 
thus passing before their eyes. Error is em- 
bodied in an institution—truth in some Lu- 
ther or Garrison, The dullest are roused, 
This is all that is needed. Men seldom want 
light, information ; it is heat, sympathy, ia- 
terest, they need. Warmed the contest, 
the heart bas leaped instineuvely to its con- 

verdic is nation has loug been intel- 
lectually convinced that all men are rene 
Events have put the touchstone on na- 
tional heart, in the shape of the anti-slavery 
cause, to try whether this conviction is felt. 
We obey the leading of Providence in hold- 
ing the wational conscience close to the atti- 
slavery questior. For that, the man has 
come and the hour. In due time the high 
table-land of emancipation will open the na- 
tion’s eyes to new duties beyond. ‘The six- 
iteoth and seventeeth centuries argued out 
on battle-fields and parehment the question 
of religious liberty, The eighteenth did the 
same work for civil liberty. ‘The firet mis- 
sion of this generation seems to be the com- 
plete abolition of personal slavery. ‘Thus 
each effort has smoothed the way for the 
next. Lt is vain to find fault with the orders 
of Providence—*For the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself, first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear.’ ‘Truth 
seems an epidemic, as well as cholera or the 
potato rot. The discipline of the Ti 
rance and Anti-Slavery causes will 
furnish veteran soldiers, and educate od al 
lic mind, for those deeper social que 
which seem to trouble the otherwise clear 
vision of our friend. W. Pp. 


From the Liberty Herald, 
Mrs. Madison a Slave-dealer. 


The Fseoten rng? J os 1st inst., con- 
tains letter from its Washington bie “4 - 
dent, relating alleged facts concerning Mrs. 
Madison and her slaves, whieh have ocea- 
sioned us more pain and shame than any eth- 
er narrative of horrors that has yet reached ua 
from the pandemonium ef Southern my 


| "Phe facts are not at all without parallels, 


miliar and frequent, but the person implicated 
is one whotn it is terrible to 


feelings which her conduct cha 18. 
Madison is above eight ‘ 
dow of one of our 


and herself, we have been glad to erm 
worthy of all the love and w 

it does the heart so much good to render to 
those in whom the most glorious associations 
of our country centre. 

Three years ago she sold an old slave who 
had been nurtured on Mr. Madison’s farm, 
and had been his barber and dressing-man 
a quarter of a century. He 
by a Northern Senator to save him from the 
cotton-field, and is now working out the price 
of his freedom with his own hands. “ 
other slaves,” the writer says, “she 
a mother, fifty odd years of age, her 
daughter of fifteen. About three ago 
the old lady called this girl into the parlor, 
one day, nominally to bring her some water, 
but rea//y to show her to a Geor as 
colored le call the slave-d 


irl was quick on the scent, and at a glar 
SC rorteod tek she was to be sold. fd ule 


¥ 


tress (Mrs. Madison) agreed with the purcha- 
ser to send the unprotected child to the pump, 
(in the elves of Sunthiy) ot 6 Sonate Eee oP 

4 ) when convenien! 
ly csite and peal her off, ‘The girl 






- 
org the daughter, or fro 


her 
offered the mother for sale. 





| out political Union will surely tend to wea- 
| ken all the other bonds. We have » large 


‘commerce with Liverpool, ad Havre, and , 


By great 
loek che found a family in the in 
of a colored, women like herself. The 
was paid to her mistress, and she is now at 


3 


het. 
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work with the prospect of freedom some time. 
‘The reason assigned for Mrs. Madison's con- 
duct in these cases is, that pover/fy and want 
forced it upon her.” 

Mr. Madison, it is said, left a good estate, 
including one hundred slaves. Mrs. Madi- 
son received $20,000 a few years ago from 
Congress, for her busband’s manuscripts, and | 
is now boring for $20,000 more for the balance 
of those saine papers. Mrs. Madison is her- 
selt a mother, (by her first marriage,) and | 
no degree of want that she could possibly — 
suffer could tempt her, if she his a heart, to 
sell another's child away into Southern boa- 
dage. It was unmotherly, it was unwoman- 
ly, it was brutal to barter away the maiden 
virtue of that poor child; and it would have 
disgraced her widowhood no more to sell her 
husband’s dead body to the surgeons, than 
his old barber to the soul driver. His horse 
or dog would be treated with more teader- 
ness by any washer-woman with an Ameri- 
can heart in her, thaa his body servant receiv- 
ed from his wife. Out upoa her—it would 
degrade our manhood to respect her if she 
were our own mother. Canitbe true? Mrs. 


i 








how's this? They tell me you've been ma-! 
king a treaty with these Mexicans.” 

“Should’nt wonder if I hed,” stys he: . 
‘that’s jest what 1 cone out here for.” 

“Well, L must say, sir,” says I, “think , 
this is a pretty piece of business. Tow do | 
you dare to do such a thing? You know the- 
President bas ordered you home.” | 

“Yes,” says he, and Linean to go home 
as soon as [ get through the job le sent me 
to do.” 

“Well now,” says 1, *“Trist, T elaim to 
know what the President is gbout, and what 
he wants, aod in his confidential friend and 
private embassador out here, and T shall take 


‘as though we loved it, 


and bitter pill as itis, we must swallow it 
I spose it will have 
to Zo before the Senate, ag the constitution 


| now stands, (the constitution is very defec- 


tive on that pint, and ought to be wended, 


for it's dangerous trusting important matters | 


tothe Senate;) but you must drive your 
friends all up to vote for it; don’t let it fail 
on no account; don’t let ‘em go to fingerin it 
over and putting in amendments that will 
inake the Mexicans so mad that they will 
kick itall over again. For that would put 
things into such a hurly-burly I'm afraid you 
would lose your election. 


Ratify the treaty, and then gather up all 


the liberty to interfere in this business. ‘Vhis the glory that's been made out of this war, 

bighhanded doings of yourn must be nipt off , twist it into a sort of glory wreath around 
liu the bud. What sort ofa bargain have your head, and march with a bold step and 
| you been making? Jest let me look at the a stiffupper lip right into the Presidential 
| treaty.”” campaizo, and T should’nt wonder ifyou beat 
| Can't do it,” says he, “i's half way to the whole bunch of all your enemies and all 
| Vera Cruz by this ume; I sent it off yester- your triends. And if you went into your se- 
| day.” cond term on the strength of half of Mexico, 
| Blood and thunder!” says 1, “then you it would be a pretty good sign that you might 
| have knocked thé whole business inthe head, go into a third term on the strength of the 
| sure enough. You've committed an outra- whule of it. 


Madison a dealer in human flesh—a broker | weous crime, sir, and a great shame; and 
of maidenhood!! * We wish we had not | don’t you know, sir, that great crimes de-— 
heard it.” serve great punishments? | don’t know what 
Col. Polk will do; but I know what my | 
friend o/d Hickorygwould do if he was alive; | 
he would hang you right up to the first tree 
he could come at.” 

“What, hang me for doing just what T was 





Frou the National TnteVtzencer. 
Despatch of Major Downing. 


‘now but to be off home, for the war is jestin | 


“we was took all aback by being told that 


{raivare.] 

To James K. Poth, President of the United 
States, and nearly half of Mezico certain, 
with a pretty tolerable fair chance yet for 
the whole. 


City or Mexico, Doverru. Terrirory, 
February 14, 1818. 


Dear Cononer: If any body asks you | 
that impudent question again, * What are we | 
fighting fort” jest tell him he’s a goose, and 
dow’t know what he’s talking about, for | 
we aint fighting at all; we've got peace now; | 
gotan armistice, they call it; so there’s no) 
sense at all io their putting that question to | 
you any more. e’ve got the opposition | 
fairly on the hip upon that question, if no 
other; fairly gagged ’em; they can’t say to 
you any longer now, * What are we fighting 
for?” ‘his is some consolation for the shab- 
by trick ‘l'aist has served us. ‘That fellow 
has made a bargain with the Mexicans to 
stop the war, in spite of the orders you sent 
to him to come right home and let things a- 
Jone. I felt uneasy about it when I see hiw 
hanging about here go long after he got his 
orders to come liome, and I said to him, once 
or twice, **Mr. ‘I'rist, what’s the reason you 
don’t go off home and mind the President!— | 
This unlawful boldness of yourn is shame- | 
ful.” 

“Why, Major,” says he, “he that does his | 
master’s will, dues right, whether he goes | 
aceording to orders or not. The President | 
sent me out here to make peace, and it’s a | 
wonder to me if f don’t fix it yet, somehow | 
or other, before I’ve done with it.’ 
then he pat his fiagers to the side of his nose 
and give me a sassy look, as much as to say, 
Major Downing, you better not try to be 
looking into diplomatic things that’s too deep 
for you. 

Says J, “Mr. Trist, I’m astonished at you; 

PA BARN. of Bore Setamynt, 
see what advantage it gives the President to 
lot things now stand just as they be? Te’s 
offered peace to the Mexicans, and they have 
refused it. Therefore, the opposition at home 
can't cry out against him any more if he gues 
ahead with the war. Hle’s shet their mouths 
up on that score. He's made the war popu- 
lar, and can go into the Presidential cam- 
paign now with a good chance of being elec- 
ted another term. And now if you go to 
dabblin in the business any more, I’m sure | 
you'll do mischief. As things now stand, | 

is the last thing in the world that the 

dent wants. You've done your errand 

here and got your answer, and it’s turned out 
jest right; we can go on with our annexation of 
all Mexico now, without such an everl isting 
growling among the opposition at home, for 

we've oifered the Mexicans peace, and they | 
would’nt take it. So you've nothin to do 














the right shape as it is.” 

ell now, after all this plain advice—for | 
I felt it my duty to be plain with him—he | 
still kept hanging about here, day after day 
and week after week, and the first I knew 





Mr. Trist had made a treaty and Gineral 
Scott was to order an armistice. 1 could'nt | 
hardly believe my ears at first. I posted 
right off to Gineral Scott to know what itall 
ee Gineral # I i d 

i + Says 1, are you going to order 
an armistice ?”’ . —" 

“Yes, Major Downing,” says he: “Mr. 
Trist and the Mexican Commissioners have 
si the preliminaries of a treaty, so of 
course we stall have an armistice.” 

“Well now, Gineral,” says I, “I don’t 
think the President will thank you for that.’ 

“Can't help that,” says he, “I must obey 
the orders of the Government, thanks or no 
thanks. And when Mr. ‘T'rist was sent out 
hete to make a treaty, I was direeted, when- 
ever the plan of a treaty should be signed on 
both sides, to order phsemitier, and wait for 
the two Governments to ratify the treaty.— 
Well, Mr. Trist and the Mexican Commis- 
sioners have at last fixed up some kind of a 
bargain and signed it, and of course aceor- 
ding to my orders we have nothing to do but 
to stand still and wait for the two Govern- 
ments to ciinch the nail.” 

“But,” says 1, “Gineral, you know Mr. 
Trist has no right to make a treaty any more 
than I have, for the President las ordered 
him to come home; and if he has made a 
treaty, it’s no better than a ‘piece of blank 
paper, and you should’nt mind it,” 

“Don’t know any thing about them mat- 
ters,” says he, “I can’t go behind the curtain 
to inquire what little manauvres are going 
on between the President and his Commis- 
sioner. Mr. ‘I'rist came out here with his 
regular commission to make a og F He 
Lew fe mea poets gees by himself 

the Mexican Commissioners; and my or- 
ders are to cerse hostilities. Of course we 
can do nothing else but halt and stack our 


arms. 
“Well,” says I, “Gineral it aint right; ii’s 
a bad business; it ’l] break up this grand an- 
cee tie that by: 2 se er so nice 
might a =] with it 
10 pe ele it will bother the Presi. 
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unted up Mr. Trist, 
sl, “Trist, 


And | lions of dollars the 


sent here to dot” says he. “For ve made 
just such @ bargain as the President told me 
| to make; only a leetle better one.” 
| 'fhat’s nothing here nor there,” says I, 
| you know circumstances alters cases. And 
you know well enough, or you ought to have 
| sense enough to know, that, as things new 
| stand, the President don"t want a treaty.— 
Now, says I, Mr. ‘Trist, answer me one plain 
question: Do you think you have any right 
at all to make a treaty alter the President has 


| ordered you home ?” 


“Well,” says he, “circumstances alters 
cases too; and when the President ordered 
me home, I suppose he thought I could'nt get 
through the job he sent me to do, But 1! 
thought I could, and sol kept trying, and 
Ive got through with it at lust, and done the 
business all up according to my first orders; 
and I don’t see why the President should’- 
nt be well satisfied.” 

“Well,” says 1, “what's the items of the 
bargain? What have you agreed upon?” 

“Why,” says he, “we have the whole of 
‘Texas clear to the Rio Grande; we have all 
of New Mexico, and all of Upper California, 
And we pay the Mexicans fitteen miilions 
of dollars, and we pay our own citizens five 
millions that the Mexicans owed them.— 
And we stop firing, draw our charges from 
the guns that are loaded and go home.” 

“Well, now,” says I, “'T'rist, don’t you 
think you area pretty feller to make such a 
bargain as that at this time of day? ‘The Pre- 
sident will be mortified to death about it.— 
Here we've been fightin near about two years 
to make the Mexicans pay over that five mil- 
owed our people, and 
now you've agreed that we shall put our 
hands in our own pockets and pay it our- 
selves. ‘The whole plan of the war has been 
earried on by the President upon the bighest 
principles to go straight ahead and ‘conquer 
a peace,’ mau-fashion; and now you'veagreed 
sad yey hie Mey yeh a werery 
well the President has declared, time and a- 
gain, that the war should go on till we got 
indemnity for the past and security for the 
future—theim’s his own words—and now 
you’ve agreed to settle up without getting one 
jot of either. For the past, we are at leasta 
hundred millions of dollars out of pocket, be- : 
sides losing ten or fifteen thousand men.— 
As for the men, I spose you may say we can 
offsei them against the Mexicans we have 
killed, and as we have killed more than they 
have, may be it foots up a little ia our favor, 
and that’s the only advantage you have se- 
cured. As for the hundred millions of dol- 
lats, we don’t 4 get a penny of it back. So 
all the indemnity you get for the past is a 
few thousand dead Mexicans—that is, as 
many as remains after subtracting What they’- 
ve killed of us from what we've killed of 
them, But the cap-sheaf of your bargain is 


[remain your faithful friend, 
MAJOR JACK DOWNING, 


Retiibuiions of Providence. 


Extract from an earnest and eloquent dis- 


course, by Charles C. Shackford, Pastor of | 


the Unitarian Church in Lynn, entitled * A 
Citizen’s Appeal in regard to the War with 
Lexico” :— 

“All history opens to us the retributive jus- 
tice of an overruling Providence. It is in 
vain, when entered upon the career of evil, 
to say, * ‘Thus far.’ * Sin must pluck on sin,’ 
unless there be a true repentance. He who 
would keep the rewards of sin, must sin yet 
farther; and the fatal, Mitting light of corrup- 
tion leads him onward to perdition, Mr. Cal- 
houn, the waster-spirit of annexation, thinks 
he could have avoided the war, satisfied with 
the spoils already earned for his favorite sys- 
tem. He thinks that ‘7 the army had remain- 
ed at Corpus Christi there would have been 
no conflict,’ 

Bvt Providence knows no ifs. Onward 
inust the mighty stream advance, and no cun- 
ning hand can stay its progress. With the 
cancer of slavery feeding upon our system, 
this war was inevitable. It must rush on uu- 


 tiltheawful voice of Jehovah thunders, “hus 


far—here shall thy proad waves be stayed.’ 
‘The North, with a fatal spirit of acquiescence, 
has submitted to one encroachment alter an- 
other upon the spirit of freedom; and now, 
floated upon the surface, it is borne along to 
share the retribution. ‘There remains but one 
way of escape. Slavery, that hydra, which 
bat gains in strength from every act of feeble 
opposition and tame submission, must be 
slain. Itis smitten of God with madness. 
It rushes on with fatal blindness and incieas- 
ing folly. And yet we are all foolishly sluin- 
bering. At every new victory of the aceur- 
sed system, some feeble cry is raised, ‘that 
this encroaching evil must be opposed heace- 
forth,’ and then all is still. ‘The Represen- 
tatives from the North, to save some little 
remnant of self-respect, at the last moment, 
when resistance is of no avail, utter a feeble 
‘don’t,’ *we warn vou;’ then, when all is 
over, and the evil consummated, join in the 
j . 
Sse Pw othe. 84 aa PG Hetehe, Roe” 
ever iniquitous, a measure however wrong, 
has butto be entered npon, and then they pro- 
nounce it right to aid in its completion. The 
assembled wisdom of the nation, for a party 
purpose, volte what they know to be a solemn 
lie. Governors, falling into the current, ex- 
hort the peaceful citizens to go forth and fight 
this battle of slavery, appeal to their patriot- 
ism, and lend their official influence to sanc- 
tion the deeds of blood. ‘The ghosts of men 
who were killed politically, because they dar- 
‘ed to contend for what they considered right, 
haunt the miserable sleep of our imodern states- 
men; and so they dare not move, or ery, or 
let their voice be heard in street or council. 
And thus stooping to a false and corrupting 
pupular standard, crouching with fear, they 
huzza for the glories of our country; lend their 
aid to furnish supplies of men and money; 
give their children to pass through the fire ot 


the ‘security for the future.’ ‘The cities and ‘the false God of War; join in the exulting 


towns and castles that we have fit so hard to 
take, and have got our men into, and all so 
well secured, you now agree to give ’em all 
right up again to the enemy, and march our | 
men off home with their fingers in their 
mouths; and that’s our security for the fu- 
ture. As for the filteen millions of collars 
you agree to pay for New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, you might jest as well a thrown the 
money ito the sea, for they was ours afore; 
they was already conquered and annexed, 
and was as much ours as if we had paid the 
money for em.” | 
Here I turned on my heel and left him, for 
I was so disgusted at the conduct of the fel- 
ler that I would’nt have any more talk with 
him. And now, my dear Colonel, there is 
nothing for us to do but to look this business 
right in the face and make the best we can 
of it. If there was any way tokcep the thing 
out of sight, it would be beat for you to throw 
the treaty into the fire as soon as you get it, | 
and send word on to Gineral Scott to go a- 
head again. But that is impossible; it will 
be spread all over the country and known to 
every body, And I'm convineed that it will 
be the best way for you to turn right abont, 
make out to be glad of what can’t be helped, | 
and accept the treaty. ‘The nominations for | 
President is close at hand, and you must get 


shout of victory; praise the suceess of our 
glorious armies, and lament that they are too 
old to join in the noble work of slaying Mex- 
icans. 

There is nothing more sorrowful, revealed 
by this present war, than the corrupt state of 
public opinion in regard to right. Every 
where is exhibited the lowest standard of mo- 
ral sentiment. Mere party expediency is un- 
erg | defended as the highest rule of 
action. Every party is seeking to make the 
most for party, out of the sufferings of Mexi- 
co, and the disgraces of our country. Advo- 
eates of a TariiT make no opposition to the 
war, because by a public debt, the Tariff is 
secured. Parties strive to avail themselves 
of the false renown of some military leader, 
In eatering to a false opinion, men whose age, 
experience, and- exalted station should raise 
them above the sentiment, speak of ‘the glory 
which heroic deeds and unsurpassed valor 
can acquire.’ R. C. Winthrop says, ‘ our 
arms have gone on gloriously.’ Mr. Clay 
speaks of ‘the long series of glorious tn- 
umphs.’ Whig mass meetings resolve, ‘that 
as Whigs and American citizens, we rejoice 
in the signal triamph of our arms in Mexico.’ 
And even the v ble Mr. Gallatin speaks 
of ‘splendid successes, and the glory of these 
military deeds.” With a strange want of 





ready to go into the election for your second | moral diseriinination, or a subtle pliancy to a 
term on what you've got, and make the best low state of moral feeling, which cannot be 
show you can with it. Ifyou should reject | right, he says that *no men are more worthy 
the treaty, the opposition would get the ad- | of admiration, better entitled to the thanks of 
vantage of you again; they would then ery | their country, than those who after war has 
out that the Mexicans had asked for peace | once taken place, brave death and stake their 
and you had refused it; and there would be own lives in the conflict against the actual 
no end to theit growling about this oppres- enemy.’ 

sive war of invasion. But if you accept the | ‘These are the admissions, and these the 
treaty, it puts an end to their grumbling a- | approvals which cause a false halo to remain 
bout the war. 


To pacify our friends that are very eager | 
for the wbele of Mexico, you must Yell oo 
to look out and see how much we have al-— 
ready got; keep telling of ‘em that half a loaf | 
is better than no bread; tell em to keep qui- | 
et till after your next election is over, and 
may be you'll contrive some plan to be cut- 
ting into "tother half. Keep Mr. Richie plow- 
ing the organ, all weathers, to the tune of 
half of Mexico fora song. ‘I'ell the whole 
country, and brazen it out to every bedy, that 
you've made a great bargain, a capital bar- 
gains much better than Jefferson made when 

bought Louisiana for fifteen millions of 
dollars; tell "em for the same sum of money 
you have gota great deal more land, and 
tore men on it. I’m satisfied this is the best 
ground to take; we must go for the treaty, 








about war and warriors. To admit that glury 
can belong to men who volunteered in such 
a cause as this! Who that rightly views it, 
ean for one moment thus admit? What is 
this war, even taking as real and indisputable 
the causes which are alleged in the atiempt 
to justify it? 

it is a war waged bya strong and vigorous 
nation, with all the choicest means of destrue- 
tion that money, science and intellect can 
command, against a feeble and distracted peo- 
ple, torn by internal conflict; a helpless sis- 
ter Republic, with no friend or ally; a mixed 
and half barbarous people, without money, 
credit, or moral strength. 

It is a war of the strong against the weak. 
It is a war waged for money, revenge, and 
salisfaction, 

Ju the enjoyment of a boundless prosperity, 


} 


.| Pope. descending from his carriage and pres- 





ante 





at peace with all the world, with uncounted Dear Faienps, 

millions ef unoecupied acres, with every Bensamin & Eutzaperu:— 
motive of position and honor, of love to man, i c ne 
and daty to the cause of freedom and human The following letter to Giddings and Hale | 
rights to protect and aid, to bless and strength- is offered fer publication in the Bugle. ‘The | 
en, We stond before the world as the conquet- testimony against “the mixture,” is utterly | 

week and unp : ighbor. . : ' 
on REPS weprptecter mclynte overlooked in the desire to promote universal 


From the P see a Kriend righteousness. Here may be found the sig- | 
Pins 1X. and the Jew natures of the Presbyterian, the Methodist, | 
‘ ~ “ge 
mn oon . - <i J EB Wesleyan, Seceeder and Quaker; the Whig, | 
We are constantly reminded of the benev- ee ios i 
olence of the reigning Pope. Every one Democrat and Disunionist; the Editor, Doe-| 
: gning pe. Every : ; anmicxtcace 
knows how strong is the prejudice against tor and Come-outer—all harmonizing in litt. | 
the Jews. Yet he seeins to have divested ing up their emphatic denunciation against 
himself of this feeling. We rejoice to find 


' 


war and the oppression of our race. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 





SALEM, MARCH 24, 1848. 





*T love agitation when there is cause for 
it—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burned 
in their beds.’—Ldmund Burke. 


(<j Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


a better state of things dawning upon the 
Jewish nation. The Pope has set a fine ex- 


We have had an aggravated case of an at-| 


ample to the world. qln this respect he is tempt at kidnapping a reputable colored man 
ceriainly beyond his age. ‘The following an-, who had lived in Jamestown more than two 


ecdote will be read with great interest :— 
‘One day, as he was passing privately in 
one of the distant streets of ‘T'ransteverini, a 


but he escaped. 


‘years. ‘The villains fired pistols at the may The E 
He is rather a noble speci- 


considerable crowd was assembled round men of humanity; and is now safe, we hope, 
an old man, stretched upon the ground, and from the clutches of the “hunters of men.” 


beating hjs head against the pavement in 





strong convulsions. ‘It is a Jew! itis aJew!’ ¥ hen wi the people of Otte eee their ser-| 
cried the people, and restrained by the ac- vile relation to the blustering South, and brea 

cursed name, not one afforded the poor man_ their covenant with death? It is degrading 
the least assistance, ‘It is a man!’ eried the to ys that our very bed chambers and family 
sing through the crowd; ‘itis a suffering crea- altars may be broken in epee by these mis- 
tore, who must be succored!” and raising the _ ¢reants whose trade and business is to drive 
poor Jew in his arms. le placed him in his the ploughshare of ruin through the quivering 





| 
| 


| Friends of the slave, fill up the list! Vol- 
| unteers are needed! ‘The exigencies of the 
| cause demand them, and they must be had. 
xecutive Committee need your imme- 

diate aid—will you give it? Fifty subscri. 
, bers te the following plan are indispensible 
| —there ought to be a munprep, and would 
he, if all who profess to love the slave would 
do according to their ability. Send in your 


. 


naines without delay. 


A Promise. 


We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to 


carriage, and conducted him to his hme, 
where he remained until his senses returned. 
Thesame day he sent him his physician, 
and the following day one of his secret 
champerlains to make inquiries concerning 
him.’ | 
Since writing the above we have met with | 
the following fact, which goes still further to 
show the interest of the Pope in this oppres- 


heart of outraged man. 


Hastily, but very fraternally, yours, 
JOSEPH A, DUGDALE. 


3rd mo. 16, 1848. 


Green Praix, Clark Co., O. i 
3rd mo, 14, 1818. 


Msteemep Frienps, 


sed people: — 
‘One of the present Pope’s most praise- 
oe oo = a _ — . In common with many of our fellow-citi- | 
this oppressed part of the population o ss : . 
Rome. ‘They number about 8000, and have 2°" we have deeply deprecated the prosecu 
hitherto been obliged to reside in an enclo- tion of the atrocious war, waged in the name 
sed place, called the Ghetto, on the North of the United States against the enfeebled Re- 
side of the Tiber, entirely insuflicient, and public of Mexico. War is a terrible calami- 
therefore miserably crowded and unwhole- | 0” tet i Sibitide <° Sak Wn adele 
some. ‘The gates of thisenclosure were shut ‘Ys Under all circumstances ; 
at sunset, and a Jew found outside after this. ty is heightened when tothe awful waste of hu- 
time was imprisoned. ‘They were, however, juan life which it occasions, the subversion of 
allowed the privilege of depositing goods for liberty is aimed at—new territory sought to 
merchandise in buildings without the enclo- " “ * r s 
be attained in order that the withering mil-, 


sure. Another prohibition was from the prac- ’ ‘ . | 
dew of Slavery may widen its domain, aug- | 


Josnva R. Gippines & Joun P. Have:— 








tice of any of the liberal or artistical profes- 
sious. ‘The Pope has commenced exaimin-| ment the number of its victims, and in the | 
ing into these and other grievances, and has name of Democracy establish the most abomi- | 
appointed a Commissioner to propose im- ble a hi “hie! d the family | 
provements. As a consequence, the con- Mabie Gespolism which ever cursed the family | 
finement of the Ghetto is already abol- of man. | 
ished, and other ameliorations are about While we award our grateful thanks and 
, ae Porretti o- + J : : 
to follow. Cardinal Ferretti has avow- 2) expression of our high regard for the ear- | 
ed himself the patron and protector of the [s- - . , ‘ ect tl 
nest efforts of the Sage of Quincy, J. R. Gid- | 
dings, Ilale, Palfrey and others, who have | 


raelites. The Roman populace bave shown 
| 


themselves worthy of Liberty, by the cordi- 
ality with which they have welcomed the ac- spoken fearlessly upon the subject at the peril | 
cession of this hitherto despised race to some.» oer ' 
of their own privileges. Dinners have been ~ me joao iClear ae ka se vesee ers ane 
civen to them, and bodies of artizans have | cor their emphatic testimony when neither 
g ‘ or artize : 
visited the Ghetto to offer their congratula- Aarous or Hurs held up their hands, but in 
tions. ‘The Jews themselves are full of the the face of the Nation, and in the presence 
most enthusiastic gratitude toward their ben-  o¢ jig Representatives, in the meral majesty 
efactor, and have sent a deputation to the blimity of the Riwhf, in th f 
Pope, headed by their Rabbi, begging to be end sablimity of the Aight, to the same © 
permitted to enroll themselves as a National  Justice—the attribute of our common Lord— 
oa ee ef dee Veank ‘Seton? ta join | recorded their single negative in the Senate 
: e : ‘ . , 
ers We ot conde an be found 284 House, to the resolution awarding the 
i- vn" \ meed of praise to the b/vud-renowned warriors 
among all governinents. It is the very es-, i 4 : 
sence of Christianity.—c. &. | who have done the eppressor’s work at the ty- 
—__—--__--—— ' rant’s bidding; to such men, our sympathies 
Jan Tins | . . 
Okiea Tinie, | flow out in the bond's of fraternal regard, and 
we desire to express our esteem and high 
consideration. 


The following extract is from a letter writ- 
ten in 1713, giving an account of the first 
pastoral ordination in Salem, Mass. It pre- | Joseph A. Dugdale, Andrew Downy, 
sents some of the same characteristics of the Thomas Swayne, Cephas Atkinson, 


‘ P T ¢ Slias Little 
church as is to be seen in more modern days: | Phomas Borton, Elias Little, 
y Theodore Cook, Robt. M. Atkinson, 


Isaac Richardson, John Little, 


Very Respectfully, 


“Ye Governor was in ye house, and her 
majesty’s commissioners of ye customs, and 


| pay to the Ex. Committee of the Western A. 
| S. Society, $10 for the support of the Bugle 
| against the Ist of April 1848; with the un- 
| derstanding that in consideration thereof we 
| are entitled to ten copies of said paper for one 
| year, to be sent without further charge to 
| such persons as we may direct, provided they 
are applied for before the Ist of July, 1848, 
Isaae Trescott, Salem, 

2 Wm. Lightfoot, “ 

3 Jas. Barnaby, “ 

4 Benj. S. Jones, % 

5 J. Klizabeth Jones, * 

6 Lot Holmes, Columbiana, 

7 

8 

9 


T'. Elwood Vickers, New Garden. 
B. M, Cowles, Austinburg. 
Valentine Nicholson, Harveysburg. 

10 Dr. Abraham Brooke, Oakland. 

11 £. Poor, Richfield. 

12 Dani. L. Davis, New Vienna, 

13 Simeon Dickinson, Chagrin Falls, 

14 Sanl. Brooke, Salem, 

15 H. M. Case, Rootstown, 

16 Lydia Irish, New Lisbon, 

17 Stephen Reed, Ellsworth, 

18 J/saac T'rescolt, (2d pledge,) Salem, 

19 W. J. Bright, Hartford, 

20 J. Millersack, Leesville, 

21 Horatio Roby, “ 

22 S. S. Foster, Worcester, Mass. 
Caleb Greene, Southington, 
James Doud, Berlin, 


The Slave of Antonia Pacheco. 

The attention of Congress has heen called 
to the claims of Pacheco, whose petition was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The facts in the case are thus stated in the 
report of said committee, 


“Pacheco was the owner of a negro slave 
ramed Lewis, who was hired by an officer of 
the army, duly authorized, from his owner, 
as an interpreter and guide to the defeated 
command of Major Dade: that he was one of 
the few survivors of the disastrous defeat of 
that command, and remained either volunta- 
rily or as a captive amongst the hostile In- 
dians until the spring of 1837, when he ac- 
companied Jumper, a Seminole chief, to one 
of our military posts in Florida; that he was 
then claimed by his owner; and the military 
commander, in whose control he was, refused 
to deliver him to his owner, and ordered that 
he be sent with the Indians to the West; be- 
cause he deemed his transportation p 


inasmuch as he was considered capable of 





Wiltiam Hayward, William Lewis, 
Henry Charles, Henry Orcott, 

A. L. Borton, Barrak Orcott, 
James Harrison, Josephus Blair, 
Saml. C. Howell, John Gordon, 
Peter W. Anderson, William K. Short, 
Gideon Bloxsom, Andrew Gordon, 
James Laird, Jackson Orcott, 
James Huffman, ‘T’. Short, 

A. ‘ennemore, Robert Pitt, | 
William Thorn, John Fleteher, | 
Miles Lunbeik, Peter Woodring, 
James Frame, Daniel Orcott, 
George Bloxsom, Robison Fletcher, Jr., 
W. Thorn, Mary Newport, | 
Klijah Thorn, Ruth Dugdale, 

Isane Kitchen, Eliz. L. Borton, 
Geo. Thornborough, Hannah Howell, | 


they set togeather on a high seat by ye pulpit 
stairs. Ye Governor appears very devout 
and attentive, although be favours Episcopa- 
cy and tolerates ye Quakers and Baptists, but 
is a strong — of ye Papists. He was | 
dressed in a black Velvet Coat, bordered with 
gold lace, and bulf breeches with gold buck- 
les at ye knees, and whiie silk stockings.— 
There was a disturbance in ye galleries, where 
it was filled with divers negroes, mulattoes and 
Indians, and @ negro called Pomp Shorter, 
belonging to Mr. Gardner, was called forth 
and putin ye broad aisle, where he was re- 
proved with great carefulness aud solemnity. 
He was then put in ye deacon’s seat, between 
two deacons, in view «of the whule congregation; 
but ye Sexton was ordered by Mr. Prescott 
to take him out, because of his levity and 
strange contortion of countenance (yiving 
great scandal to the grave deacon;) and put 
him in ye lobby under ye stairs; some chil- 
dren and a mulatto Woinan were reprimand- 
ed for laughing at Pomp Shorter, When ye 
services at ye house were ended, ye council 
aud other dignitaries, were entertained at ye 
house of Mr. Epes, on ye hill near by, aud 
we had a bountiful table, with bear's meat 
and Venison, the last of whieh was from a 
fine buck shot in ye woods near by. Ye Bear | 
was kill’d in Lynn Woods, near Reading.— 
After ye blessing was craved by Mr. Garrish 
of Wentham, word came that ye buch was | 
shot on ye Lord's day, by Pequot an Indian, Kdward Shaw, Mary C, Thorn, 
who came to Mr. Epes with a lye in his) Joha M. White, Eliz. A. Lunbeck, 
mouth, like Annanias of old; ye council | Seth Mlood, Ruth Thorn, 





| 
Richard Bloxsom, Celia Anderson, j 
Thomas Thorn, Louisa Bloxsom, | 
J. M. Newcomb, Rashil Thorn, | 
Joseph Bates, Aseneth Kame, | 
KK. H. Steele, Charlotte Howell, 
Charles R. Dugdale, Sarah B, Dugdale, j 
Benjamin Frame, Sarah Thorn, } 
James Anderson, Harriet Bloxsom, | 
Daniel Bateman, Mary S. Lunbeck, | 
Matthew Mahan, Jr., Eliza F. Wilson, 
Richard Jordan, Virginia Howell, 
Hiram Harper, Leah T. Linton, 
John Ritsel, Jane Frame, 
Henry Ritsel, Yamar Thorn, 
John Dugdale, Christiana Bloxsom, 


exercising an injurious influence over the In- 
dians; and thus, in pursuance of this order, 
he was transported to the west, and the own- 


| er thereby deprived of his value.” 


The claimant doubtless supposed that no 
better appropriation could be made of the 
funds of a slaveholding government, than to 
pay him for his lost slave; in which opinion 
a majority of the Committee concurred, and 


_ recommended Uncle Sam to open his purse 


Strings far enough to satisfy the demand.— 
T'o this, a minority of the Committee demur- 
red, and in a teport which is before us, state 
their ebjections at length, backing up their 
pinion by the quotation of various authori- 
ties, and asserting the correctness of the fol- 
lowing conclusions, 


Firstly. —That, admitting the man Lewis 
to have been the property of the petioner, in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term, the eir- 
cumstances of this case come within no es- 
tablished rule of compensation known in the 
practice of this Government. 

Secondly.—That Lewis was a prisoner of 
war, and could not properly have been sur- 
rendered by the military officer in command 
to any person claiming him as a slave. 

Thirdly.—That slaves, under the provis- 
ions of the Federal Constitution, are not re- 
garded as property, and ought not to be paid 
for by the Government as such, 





thereupon refused to eat ye Venison; but it) 
was afterwards agreed that Pequot should re- 
ceive 40 stripes save one, tor lying and pro- 
faning ye Lord’s day, restore Mr. Epes ye cost | 
of ye deer; and considering this a just retri- | 
bution on ye sinful Heathen, and (hat a bless- | 
ing had been craved on ye meat, ye council all 
partook of it, but Mr. Shephard, whose con- 
science wus tender on ye point of Vension. 
Lupicrovs Ernor.—Franklin, when he 
was Ambassador to France, being at a meet- | 
ing of a literary society, and not well under- 


mined to appland when he saw a lady of his 
acquaintance express satisfaction. When 
they had ceased, a little child, who under- | 
stood the Freneh, said to him: * but, grand. | 


ed heartily, and explained the matter. 


Cororep Mepicat Stupents.—The Bruns- 
the Medical Students at the present session 
of the Medical School, are several colored 


the respectable, of whatever nation or com- 





plexion they may be. 


Robert Laign, 

W. Stilwell, 
Newton Baldwin, 
Jacob Landes, 
Wa. Harrison, 
A. B. Casy, 

R. Murphy, 

Lea Bennet, 

T. Foulke, 

hy. Holloway, 
William Fletcher, 
Cyrus Little, 
Jaines Anderson, Jr., 


standing the French when deelaimed, deter- | J,,),, Towell, 


A. P. Lunbeck, 


| W. Ramy, 


Charles Tindal, 
George Townsly, 


papa, you always applaud the loudest when | Natian W. Engle, 
they are praising you.” ‘The good man laugh- | jy yy, Bratny, 
David Monroe, 
J. M. Johnson, 


: ‘ Strai 
wick (Me.) Advertiser states, that among | ae ae 


George W. Brown, 
Noah Hough, 


gentlemen, and romarks that they will find | 4. palby 
that reapectable people in Brunswick, respect | Robison Fletcher, 


| Thomas Atkinson, 


M. J. Newcomb,, 
Anna Laird, 
Harmony Laird, 
Anna N. Fox, 
Eliz. M. Johnson, 
Frances Atkinson, 
Elizabeth Downy, 
Phebe W. Atkinson, 
Rachel E. Dugdale, 
Ruth Anderson, 
Sarah A. Dugdale, 
Peninnah H. Shaw, 
Ann Miller, 
Rebecca Crew, 
Susan B. Johnson, 
Phebe E. Little, 
Catharine Fletcher, 
Mary Blair, 

Thirsa Blair, 
Adeline Blair, 
Sarah Gordon, 
Elizabeth Little, 
Catharine Fletcher, Jr. 
Elizabeth Bateman, 
M. A. Bateman, 
Sarah Jane Harper, 
Ruth Bateman, 
Naoma Harper, 
Sophia Fletcher, 


Susan Little. 


Fourthly.—That for Congress to allow 
compensation for the man Lewis, would he 
to reverse the entire system of legislation on 
the subject which controlled this body since 
the adoption of the Constitution, would 
bespeak an instability of purpose which must 
necessarily impair the confidence now repo- 
sed in us by our constituents, 

Fifthly.—That, by the Constitation of the 
United States, the Federal Government are 
not authorized to legislate upon the subject 
of Slavery, or in any manner to involve the 
people of the free States in the payment foy 
slaves. 

We have not yet learned what action has 
been taken by Congress in the matter, or 
whether any has been had; and so far as the 
principle is concerned, we care but litile 
about it, It is true that the fathers were ex. 
ceedingly careful not to admit into the Con- 
stitution the idea there could be property in 
man—even Madison and other slaveholders 
were opposed to this, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has been equally careful 
to say it did not recognize slaves as proper. 
ty ; but itis also true that the former has given 








“solemn guarantees” to the Southern States | would be very terribly offended. He claim- 


to maintain the supremacy of those laws 
which force man to become property “to all 
intents, purposes, and constructions whatso- 
ever,” as the slave law reads, and that the 
decision of the latter has ever riveted anew 
the fetters of the escaping bondiman and au- 
thorized his re-subjection to that power 
which it knows has made, and designs to 
again make property of him. When we 
have these facts before our mind, all disputes 
about technicalities of the Constitution, or of 
decisions of the Supreme Court seem a mat- 
ter of small moment. We know that the 
Constitution, and the high Judicial tribunal 
it creates, foster and protect the Upas tree of 
slavery, and the deadly influence of the ac- 
cursed plant is not in the least lessened by 
Constitution and Court asserting that they 
have never regarded its victims as property. 

Perhaps this affair of Pacheco’s may seem 
to others to have a grave and important bear- 
ing, but while this nation can become a land 
pirate to please Slavery, can vote tens of thou- 
sands of men and millions of dollars to 
lengthen the cords and strengthen the stakes 
of the peculiar institution, can engage ina 
governmental slave hunt and make the ever- 
glades and morasses of Florida resound with 
the baying of its allies—the Cuban blood- 
hounds; we say that while it can do these 
things, it appears supremely ridiculous to us, 
a choice specimen of dainty affectation for it 
to be discussing whether it ought not to re- 
fuse to pay for the slave of Antonia Pacheeo, 
on the ground that it has never recognized 
slaves as property ! 


Two of the. Honorable members of the 
House of Representatives recently had a reg- 
nlar row in the presence of the assembled 
wisdom of the country. Haralson of Geor- 
gia, and Jones of ‘Tennessee, were the com- 
batants. They struck each other, clenched 
each other, and apologized to each other, 
just as chivalrous gentlemen have done time 
and again. After the battle was over, a mo- 
tion was made to inquire into the affair, and 
report what action was ‘necessary for the 
vindication of the dignity of the House ?”— 
The idea that the United States [louse of 
Representatives possesses dignity, we cer- 
tainly supposed was ol solete, as it assuredly 
should be. Some of the members however, 
thought the House had, or ought to have, or 
at least should behave as though it had no 
inconsiderable supply of the article; and the 
1 ion of the resolution called up a rich 
scene. We can only quote a few passages 
from the speeches of the members. 

Mr. Haunt said, 

“It was true the occurrence had been very 
properly apologized for ; yet the House ow- 
ed it to its own dignity and self-respect that 
measures be taken ta prevent the recurrence 
of like scenes in future. If there was va | 
thing in which the people of the country too 
pe ges pride it was in the orderly deportment 
of their Representatives in that House ; and 
when outrages of this kind were perpetrated 
in what was especially their own hall, the 
people felt ah ad d.” 

Now we are puzzled to know how the A- 
merican people can take pride in what does 
not exist—the orderly deportment of their 
Representatives in Congress. We fancy 
Mr. H. over estimates the importance of 
himself and fellow members; he seems to 
think that not only all the eyes of the nation 
are turned to them, but “/f there is any thing” 
—trather problematical—of which the people 
are proud, it is the deportment of their Rep- 
resentatives, f 

Mr. Stephens said, 

“The two gentlemen here were personal 
friends. Of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Haratson) every one would testify 
that there was nota more pacific or a more 
uniformly decorous and orderly member on 
the floor, And the same might with truth 
be said of the gentleman from ‘Tennessee.— 
He neither knew nor had he ever seen any 
thing to the contrary in that gentleman.” 








ves W 


What dear, gentle lambs are Messrs. Har- 
alson and Jones here described to be. One 
would hardly suppose it possible for them to 
eu and claw each other as they did. But 
if these two members—than whom none are 
more pacific, and decorous,and orderly, says 
Mr. H.—are the best specimens of peace lo- 
ving H bles, what b s of the “or- 
derly deportisent” upon which the people so 
much pride themselves ? 

Mr. Wick was opposed to the House ta- 
king any action in the case, he didn’t seem 
to think the members were all so lamb-like 
as some supposed, and in palliation of the 
conduct of the brawlers said, 


“They had acted momentarily under an 
infirmity common to all men born in the 
South and in the West. They would do 
these things now and then; and man could 
enact no laws that would preventthem. And 
they did not think hard of such little oecur- 
rences. ‘hey meant no harm by it. They 
often got into a little scratch; but it was for- 
gottea in a moment. Why, the very best 
friend he had in the world had once had a 
fight—a fight with chairs—in a justice's of- 
fice, where he was a pettifogger; and no 
men loved each other better now; he was a 
good gentleman and a good friend. Mr. W. 
gaw nothing but evil likely to grow out of the 
resolution: the country would laugh it to 
scorn—at least all that country west of the 
mountains. And as to preserving by this 
means the dignity of the House, the folks 
out there did not believe that the House had 
any — great dignity. They did not res- 

g 





pect judges any more for wearing black silk 
owns, nor ts for wearing cocked hats. 
When a little squabble took place, the chief 


matter was to get it done np snugly, without 
any further difficulty ; and if this was done, 
he did not think the dignity of the House 


ed some privilege for Western and South- 
western men. Let the committee make their 
report and form as many rules as they plea- 
sed, it would all end ia nothing.” 

The House, taking into cousideration the 
privileges of Western and South-western 
men, the fact that they meant no harm when 
they fought each other, and the more impor- | 
tant fact that it couldn’t do anything to pre- 
vent such squabbles, wisely resolved not to. 
allempt to do anything. | 

Ratification of the Treaty. 

We are glad to have so good a prospect of 
peace before us, and we think the people are 
glad too—all excepting the few ultraists of 
the South who would sacrifice everything for 
slavery ; the officers, whose pay and glory 
will be diminished by it; and those unprin- 
cipled political demagogues whose best stock 
in trade is the capital the war has made 
them, 

The Treaty forwarded by Trist, was be- 
fore the Senate two weeks, and though some 
amendments are said to have been made, it 
is reported they were not such as to effect its 
main features. The vote on iis adoption 
was 38 to 15; two-thirds of the whole being 
the required majority. Although the Senate 
sat with closed doors while the question was 
before it, yet some low or other a little of its 
proceedings leaked ont notwithstanding all 
| its secrecy; but the public will not certain- 
ly know what are the specific provisions of 
the amended Treaty until its ratification or 
rejection by the government of Mexico.— 
The National [ateiligencer states that the lea- 
ding provisions made in the original treaty, 
are 

1. The restoration of Peace between the 


Republics of the United States and 
Mexico. 

2. The establishment of a boundary which 
will include withia the bounds of tha 
United States all the terrttory North 
and Kast of the Rio Grande, trom the 
Gulf of Mexico to E! Paso; and thence 
along a line to the Pacific, the Provin- 
ces of New Mexico and Upper Califor- 
nia. 

3. The payment to Mexico, in considera- 
tion of this cession, of Pilteen Millions 
of Dollars, and, in addition, the pay- 
ment by the United States of the sums 
due, or which may be found due, b 
the Government of Mexico to citizens 
of the United States, (say five millions 
of dollars.) 

The amount of territory proposed to be ce- 

ded to the United States, is, according to 


thereto. 
usual had her own way, and dictated what 
tney should be, probably speak the truth, 
not from absolute knowledge, nor because 
spirit of prophecy. Itis easy to judye of the 


er ruled under the Federal Union, it requires 


to rule while it exists. 


A Discussion 
Upon the moral character of slaveholding, 


Mexican computation 751,144 square miles. | 
Although so little is known about the Se- | 
nate's amendments, speculation is of course prentice has sufficient ground to el tim a cane. 
tife as to their character, and the Washing- | celling of his indentures if, after he is bound 
ton letter writers speak oracularly in relation | the master becomes aa habitual drunkard. 
‘Those who assert that the South as | 


they are clothed with an extra measure of the | 
future by the past, and as the South has ev- | 


but little sagacity to forsee, that, from the | 
very nature of that Union, she will continue | 


the idea of inspiration now attached to the 
Book. Slavery is destined to perish. Its 
doom of destruction is recorded in the volume | 
of ‘Truth’s prophecies, and the fated hcur is 
even nowat hand, Whatever is indissolubly 
linked with it will meet with a like destruc- 
tion, whether it be the Bible, the Church, or 
the State. 
Again we say to such, Beware! 


To Correspondents. 





E. F.C. 


We have examined his article | 


‘and think it best not to publish it at this 


time, inasmuch as the facts it embodies were 
all, or nearly all contained in Parker's letter 
on the Mexican War which we gave our rea- 
ders but recently. 

Post Master at P, W. The papers were 
sent upon the receipt of his letters. Had the 
mails travelled with any reasonable degree 
of speed they would have reached the sub- 
scribers before he last wrote. ‘The monies 
were duly receipted, as he will find by ex- 


amining our last No. though we see that the | 


name in one case is spelled incorrectly, 

R. D. Will try and fiad room for her at- 
ticle next week. 

“A Subscriber.” His communidation 
treats upon a subject that would not be in 
place in an anti-slavery paper. And further- 
more, the name of the writer should always 
accompany such an article. 


General ltems. 


A company of French Communists, com- 
posed of seventy-five persons are now on, 
their passage to New Orleans. 
themselves the learian Colony, and their) 
design -is to settle on Red River, Texas, 
where they have purchased 4,060,000 acres | 
of Jand. ‘They have all things in common, | 
and come well provided with tools and im-_ 
plements to clear their land and build a thri- 
ving village. 


Rothschild, the great Kuropean banker, 
said he acquired his fortune by buying when 
every body was selling, and selling when 
every body was buying. 


| There is said to be not less than one thou- 
‘sand professional gamblers in Arkausaw— 
‘the number of the unprofessivnal is wot sta- 
ted, but if the stock speculators, the gamblers 
in merchandize, &c., &c., were counted, they 
‘ would be far more numerous than the profes- 
sionals. 


A Pittsburg Judge has decided that an ap- 


| J. J. Lenmaowsky, who was for twenty 
| years in the French army has recently been 


but jecturing in various parts of Ohio. He was 


one of the 20,000 who survived the perils of 
, the Russian campaign, and one of the 2,000 
who returned from Egypt. In his lectures 
upon the wars of Napoleon, he bearsa strong 
| testimony in favor of Temperance. The Ohiv 
Observer, says, 
**Next to the providence of God, he as- 
| cribes his preservatton of health and vigor to 
his Z'emperance, and declares that although 
he has marched in the Desert with the burn- 
| ing sun over his head, and blistering sands 
| beneath his feet, with a thirst so tormenting 


and yet they furnish 7000 cases of self-mur- 
der in one year. Only think of it. 








The Kentucky Legislature, which recent- 
ly adjourned, has passed only five hundred 
and ninety-three acts! This is what might 
be called, sowing a plentiful crop for the ben- 


fit of the meaibers of the legal profession. 





The great Mississippi valley contains 
703,000,000 acres of Jand, and is peopled 


| With a population of nearly 12,000,000, 


Rev. J. Groseeup, of Canandaigua, N. Y. 
has been proved guilty of seduction, and fi- 
ned $950 for the offence. Had the Reverend 
gentleman lived in the South and been euil- 
ty of such conduct toward some swarihy 


- Hagar, he would not even have been visited 


Er as 


i A Tax on Plow-shares. 


| The Washington correspondent of the 


True Democrat, speaking of the legion who 

are in attendance at the Capitol, pressing their 

private claims upon the attention of the imem- 
, bers of both hvases, observes : 


“Among them all, perhaps, none have 
been the oceasion of more genteel) rewark, or 
have pressed their claims With more vigor 
and better prospect of success (when we 

| consider the character of the claim) than the 
‘heirs of Jethro Wood. ‘These are two ladies 
who have been here fur some weeks past.— 
One a middle aged widow, the other a mai- 
den lady, who trom appearanees, I should 
judge was about to enroll ber name among 
that unfortunate class of females who from 
choice, or the force of circumstances, are 
compelled to lead a life of single blessed- 


with a paltry fine. ,aware, Claims to be the onginal inventor of 


. sa | tt z arc » 3 at 
: ; we cast-iron plough-share, pow in general 

n va " . “ P. 4 
The population of lowa has increased | use among the farmers of the country, 


from 43,000 to 116,000 within the lasé seven; this be obtained in I8}4, a patent, and ‘re- 
years. | newed it again in 1829; and a bill some 


more disastrous fire than it has known for 0! the tmanulacturer for every cast-iron 
| plow made in the United States for seven 


eaverm years. The printing offive of the | years from and after the passage of the bill 
Chrisiian Reflector, ty pe founderies, dry goods | iow pending before the House. Should the 


‘stores and other buildings were destroyed. | bill pass, it would place in the purses ot 


j ness. Jethro Wood, as you are no doubt! 


frome 
Hor | said was to quiet the row produced by the 


| weeks ago passed the Senate, to grant these | 
Boston has recently been visited with a jlady heirs the privilege of exacting filly werd 


The estimated value is put down at $300,- 
000. 





A report comes through the V. Y. Tribune | 


that Gen, Scott has arresfed the Court Mar- 
tial appointed to try him. If this be true, 
*tis™a joke the administration will have no 


_ heart to‘laugh at. - 





The NY. Y. Herald says, that when Henry 


They call , Clay entered Castle Garden “some of the au- 


dience acted more like mad-men than sane 
beings.” We don’t doubt it, 
--— _— - —_-. 


ee Nee a SS De BO = 
Dr. Dexany, one of the editors of the North 
Star, lectured on slavery in this place on Sune 
day afternoon and evening. ‘The chief points 


, upon which he spoke were the cruel and ag- 


| gressive principle upon which slavery based 

its claim, the expediency of emancipation, ayd 

the absurdity of.prejudice against color. Al- 
| though the weather was very unfavorable for 
| neetings, he had good audiences, and bis dis- 
courses must have deepened the opposition 
| of his hearers to the peculiar institution, He 
| speaks with vigor, and his illustrations were 
, clear and pointed, 


| 


|} Two Amentcan Men or War onperten 
to Venezvena.—The following is a tele- 
graphie despatch from Washington, Orders 
were issued Yo-day from the — Departe 
ment, for two vessels to sail for Laguayra, 
with a view to prevent any further attempts 
at massacre at Caracas, and to aid in the re- 
establishment of peace generally throughout 
Venezuela. 

This smacks a good deal of European 
usage. Must the United States hereafter 
have a finger in every revolutionary pie that 
is dished up on this continent? If she in- 
tends playing at this game, she must not 
gromble if some foreign power should choose 
to interfere in the next Dorr rebellion we 
have. Suppose, for i » one should be 
got up in Ohio, how would she like Canada 
tu send over a few regiments of her colored 
troops “with a view to aid in the re-estab- 
lishment of peace generally throughout” the 
State? 





P-a-o p-1-G-1-0-u-s.—=The Philadelphia 


these ladies, or in the pockets of their hus- 
bands (if they get any) the soug sum of a 
half million of dollars annually. This enor- 
mous sum would eome from the farmers of 
the country, From present indications | atw 
of opinion that the bill will pass ihe Louse. 
The same influences are operating upon the 
minds of the members of this body, that in 
duced Senators to vote for it, flow can 
Fmembers resist the importunities of such clai- 
mants? ‘To be waited upon at their rooms 





4 by two such blooming single ladies, to hear 


them recount the many wrongs that they 
have been subjected to, the hardships that 
they have suffered in consequence of the in- 
justice practised upon them by the agents of 
their father, who have withheld from them 
the avails of the patent; and then to witness 
the sweet smiles and jateresting countenance 
of the younger of the two, as she owed 
asks for their votes, is as appeal which is 
perfectly irresistible. How can members 
have the hardihood to resist eloquence of this 
persuasive character? ‘They must have hard 
hearts to do it. Besides, there are amoung 
the members of Congress, quite a number of 
widowers, bachelors, and young single men, 
who of course regard such a claim with no 
ordinary interest, and will doubtless vie with 
each other in accomplishing the ends of the 
fair petitioners, with a zeal and interest com- 
mensurate with the importance of the cause. 
Perhaps some of these fellows speculate up- 
on the income to these ladies, resulting from 
the passage of this bill, and no doubt aspire 
to the high privilege of sharing in the enjoy- 
ment of it. Atany rate, should the bill be- 
come a law, the heirs will not be troubled for 
the want of suitors. 

Now I am of opinion that it would be a 
downright piece of injustice to admit a claim 
of that character. The Senate must have 
been ignorant of all the facts in the case when 
they acted upon it. Tn the first place it is 
doubted whether Jethro Wood was the ori- 
ginal inventor of this plow-share. It is elai- 
med that it was in use in Great Britain and 
the U. States some 20 years prior to the first 
patent of Wood. 

But admitting he was the inventor; has be 
not had the full benefit of nis invention for 
28 years? and if his agents have withheld 
what justly belonged to the heirs, it is not 
the fauit of government, or the farmers of the 
country, who have paid fully and fairly tor 
the full benefit of this invention. ‘They have 
their remedy at law. If, as they claim, the 
agents have defrauded them, let them avail 
themselves of that, and not undertake to rob 
the farmers of some four millions of dollars. 
It is rank injustice, 


and the Bible relation of master and slave, that he has opened the veins of his wrist and 
was held in this place last week, between | — y own blood for relief—although he 
Abner G. Kirk and Samuel Hardman—the | 8® lived for thirty days on horse flesh with 

toe : | the bark of trees for bread, snow water for 
latter afirming that slaveholding was both | drink, the canopy of heaven tor his tent, with 


moral] and Bible-sanctioned, the former deny- | ice and snow for his pillow, having no shoes 


News is in extacies with Henry Clay's re- 
cent visit to the City of Brotherly Love; and 
in describing his entrance into a church, 
says “the passages about the doorway were 
crowded with those anxious to catch a 


ing it. 


arousing the atlention of the people, and in- 
ducing them to examine the inerits of the sys- 
tem; but it seems a matter of comparative 
insignificance to decide whether slavery— 
not American slavery, or any other that eaists 
and needs to be abolished—but slavery in the 
abstract, without any of its abuses, as they 
say, be moral or iinmoral, sanctioned or con- 
demned by the Bible. If the question dis- 
cussed had been in relation to the ch 

of merican slavery, it would have been a 
matter of far greater importance, fordf that 
system is rightly decided to be immcral, itis 
clearly the duty of all lovers of morality to 
oppose it. But suppose it could be shown 
that Jewish servitede was immoral, would 
that affect the character of American slavery? 
If it could be demonstrated that the Bible 
sanctioned Jewish servitude, would that make 
American slavery right? The decision of the 
question either way does not bring any one a 
whit nearer to an intelligent understanding 
of their duty to the bondinan of thia land. 

If those who call Jewish servitude slavery, 
end as such defend it, design by so doing to 
pave the way for a defence of American Chris- 
tian slaveholdere, by the same facts and ar- 
guments, we warn them to Beware! The 
church in France asserted that the Bible sanc- 
tioned slavery, and the revolutionists of that 
land made this assertion the fulerum upon 
which they placed the lever by which they 
overturned her social, civil and religious insti- 
tutions. ‘They appealed to the humanity of 
the masses, to that innate conviction that man 





wrong to make merchandize of man; “but 
the church declares that the Bible sanctions 
the practice,” said the leaders. * Down with 
the Bible,”’ was the response, “down with 
everything that sanctions slavery.” 





Sach discussions may do some good by | 


has of the unrighteousness of slavery. The | 
people declared with one voice that it was 


or Stockings, and but rags for his clothing, 
_ he has never drank a drop of spirituous 
iquor in his life. 


glimpse, however brief, of the man the gran- 
deur of whose intellect causes the world to hold 
its breath in awe al the mere mention of his 
name !”* a 

- Now, in our opinion, if the world is so sil- 
| ly as to hold its breath for such a cause, it 


‘ : ; . " ‘doesn’t deserve to have any breath until it 
There is a woman in the New York Lun- | knows how to make a better use of it. 


atic Asylum whose insanity was brought on | 
by the extreme use of snuff. Some have 
thought that none but insane people use| minstrels are giving exhivitions in the inte- 
snuff, | rior of New York—the Harrison family, com- 
Among the bills presented to the New | ee een ae ee 
. } y | eldest child being but eleven years of age,— 
York Legislature, was one to incorporate a | oat : . 
- : ‘The Editor of the Herkimer Freeman, tn 
company to improve the dwellings of the’ speaking of their concerts, says : 


poor, tn our lnege cities the vent pald by | * But to us, the music did not constitote 


the poor is out of all proportion to that which | the sole accomplishment; for Mr. Harrison, 


the rich pay. A house not worth at the most | his wife and children, evinced a refinement 
$2,000 will sometimes bring nearly or quite | of manner such as well might put some ne- 
one-fourth that amount of rent annually by | o-haters to the blush. We wish this fami- 
hiring it out to families and individuals in hg amet cetmenwee pees te wy ert he 

play their musica] talent; and we trust where 
small parcels. they go their appearance will tend much to- 


a wards removing prejudice against the colored 
A clock is being made in Great Britain for people. 


the new Parliament House, the dials of a 54 rennagren 
which—and it is to have four—will be thirty Oe Will the publishers of the Anglo-Sax- 
feet in diameter. It will be an eight day oblige us by forwarding No. 43 of their 
clock, and the four sets of hands with the P@?e™ — ast | 
motion wheels will weigh twelve hundred’ | We will also thank the Scientific Ameri- 
| pounds, the head of the hammer two hundred, ©" for Nos. 14 & 15 of its sheet—they were 
the weights from two to three hundred, and eVeF received. 


the pendulum bob, three hundred. Itwill| 4 young man in Boston stole 14 pairs of 
doubtless be a magnificent and striking spe- _ inexpressibles !—Ezchange paper. 

men of the perfection to which clock making 
has been brought. | 





It is asserted that John Quiney Adams has 
left property amounting to not less than half | 
a million of dollars. 





giment of American patriots to civilize and 
One of the titles of the King of Ava, is christianize Catholic Mexico! 

“Lord of Twenty-four Umbrellas.” If his, 

subjects are such borrowers of the article as 

some in this nation are, he will not be Lord 

of them very long. 











They who hope to save slavery by press- | sons have been reduced before they were 
ing the Bible into its service, wil] not only | Willing to take their own life. No people 
fail to preserve the system, but will destroy | appear more gay and happy than the Preach, 


There were 7000 suicides in France during 
the last year. To what an extent of unhap- 


piness, of destitution, or vice must these per- He jamped from a 2d story window, raised 


the citizens of the place by bis cries for as- 
sistance, and succeeded in meking his es- | 
capg-— Cia. Mer, 


of horse stealing, and endeavored to handcuff, 


Wonder if he didn’t design to equip a re- 


(c7- An unsuccessful attempt to kidnap a | , 
Native American, who by flight had recov- they arrested the plaintfl, butno answer was 
ered his inalienable right to liberty, took | given, upou which the youngest of the two 

lace at Jamestown, Ohio, on the 25th ult. | drew from his side a six-barreled revolving 
ie kidnappers, afraid of ashamed, to take | pistol, and said thathe would “blow throug 
him as a runaway slave, tramped upa charge | the first man who interfered. 


This may be considered as hard talk a- 
gainst ladies, but it is justice; and Jet that 
take place though the heavens fall, and all 
the widows, maids, bachelors and widowers 
live and die single, and destitute of a cast- 
iron plow fund. 


From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
An Interesting Slave Case. 


Christopher Webb ve. Jacob Emerich — 
This was an action in the Erie Court, F. P. 
Stevens presiding, for assault and battery 
and false inprisonment, brought by plaintiti 
against defendant, one of our City Police 
constables. 

'The trial of this cause commenced on the 
21st instant, and closed on the evening of the 
23d—the Court not being in session on the 
22d. 

‘The circumstances that led to this case, as 
appeared in evidence, are peculiar and novel. 
In the latter part of September last, two large 
athletic men, one by the name of Perry, the 
other Wolf, slave dealers in Kentucky, made 
| their appearance in our city in search of a ne- 
i gro who they said was a runaway slave.— 

While prowling about the city in search of 
| thgir game, they learned that a negro qoutes 
| the description of the one they were insearch 
' of was then engaged at work in the upper 
| part of the Gothie Hall, 

Anxious to ascertain the feeling of our re- 
| publican city, and how far they might pro- 
ceed to the securing of their prey, they appli- 
ed to the defendant, who, upon the represen- 
ations made to him, consented to assist them 
in the prosecution of their designs. The ne- 
cessary plans to their success being consu- 
inated, they proceeded to the Gothic Hall to 
secure the plaintiff. The two slave dealers 
entered the upper part of the Hall, where the 
plainull was engaged at work, seized hold of 
| him, as though he hed been guilty of the 
highest crime known to our laws, and, with- 
| out giving him time to put on his hat, cra- 
vat, or boots, thrust him out therefrom, down 
a dark pair of stairs, where they were joined 
| by defendant. 
|“ By this time the news of the capture of 

plaintiff drew together an assemblage of peo- 
‘ple of all colors, The slave dealers were 

Core inquired of by what right or authority 








His courage, 
however, soon become a little cooled by the 


him on the authority of a forged warrant. | interposition of one or two who told hing that 


our laws and the rights of our citizens should 
be protected—expleined the nature of the of- 
fence he had committed by the display of the 


' pistol—ard that by the words accompanying 





that act he had subjected himself to impris- 
onmenut. 

Yet determined to secure plaintiff, and 
egainst ull expostulations, they foreed him 
down another flight of stairs to Main street, 
end thenee up seme other stairs toa back of- 
ive. As soon as the plaintiff was thrast in- 





j te the office the door was closed, but was 
Soon made open again by the erowd that fol- 


lowed. Tere the release of plaintiff was des 
thanded by several persons, who told him to 
leave us me ither the slave dealers nor the de- 
fendant bod any right to detain him. | ‘The 
plein stared, but was seized hold of again 
by the defeedant aad thrown back, defend- 
ant plocing himself at the door to prevent his 
going out. Acthis last act for the further 
subjugation of the plaintiif the crowd begame 
se much excited that proposals of reconeilia- 


_tion were offered by the fiends of the slave 
, dealers, and the plant! was allowed to pass 


out Without molestation. 

On the defence an attempt was made to 
estublish the tuet that the defendant acted 
d motives—-and that all he did and 


seiaure of phantil whieh was his duty to do 
as an oilicer, Llere the case ended. After 
a charge from the Judge the Jury retired with 
instructions to seal their verdict, aad present 
itut the going in of the Court the next morn- 
ing, When—to-day the verdict of the Jury 
was received, fiading for plaintiff $9. 

Kipxarrinc.—'The St. Louis Union of the 
2th, gives the following particulars of a 
somewhat singular case which occurred in 
that city lately. A mulatto girl, formerly the 
slave ofa Mrs. Mitcheil, who eame to St 
Louis several years since from Virginia, and 
who received the girl from her father, as sta- 
ted in the first article. Upon the removal of 
Mrs. Mitchell's family to Hilinois, the girl 
was assigned to John H. Gay, Esq., of St. 
Luis, in payment of a debt of five hundred 
dolhurs. “Phe girl remained in Mr. Gay’s 
famiiy on Wages until she had worked out 
the debt, whea he told her she eould go 
whem she pleased. She then wert to her 
former wistress in Llineis, lived with her 
there three or four years, and subsequently 
with the same family in Wisconsin for seve- 
ral years more—supposing herself free, hav- 
ing paid for herselt, although never having 
ang = any legal papers to that effeet,— 
"rom Wisconsin she was “run off *by Mr. 
Mitchell to Galena—placed on a boat and 
brought to St, Louis. She was there placed 
on a boat with the intention of removing her 
to Virginia, but was discovered by some of 
Mr. Gay’s family, and reseued. Mr. M. is 
a Methodist preacher, and is indicated to ap- 
pear befure a conference of his chureh on the 
2tth of the present mouth, to answer to the 
above charges, and also to a similar one onw 
previous occasion. 

Tie girl bas kept within doors quite close- 
ly for some time past, knowing that she was 
watched. On this cecasion the family with 
the exception of one or two small children, 
were from home, and the cutside door bolted. 
This was, however, no impediment, for the 
door was forced open, the girl seized with 
her infant, thrust into the carriage, and con- 
veyed to the steamboat Algoma. An officer 
was iumediately sent for by Mr. McSherry, 
and search made; the citizens in that part of 
the city where the circumstances occurred, 
becoming very much excited. She was at 
length traced to the steafiboat where she was 
found secured in a state room, and guarded 
by the person who took her from the house. 
Lawyer Blannerhasset was some time since 
employed to procure her papers of freedom, 
but could find no person on whom to servea 
writ as defeadant. Mr, McSherry has now 
taken the proper measures to have her legal- 
ly made free, and the matter is now in the 
hands of TS. Pelk, Esq. ‘The girl will re- 
main in jail untilthe March term ofthe Court, 
when she will undoubtedly get her free pa- 
pers, and be placed in such a situation that 
future attempts to molest or remove her will 
be considered a criminal oflence.—North A- 
merican, 


What think you, Christians? 

Not many months since, a boat was de- 
| seending the Camberland river, Among the 
| passengers were a minister, and a negro-tra- 
der. ‘lhe trader had with him several eol- 
vred men and women, whom he was carry- 
ing to the South, Another passenger on the 
boat was pleased with one of the women and 
wished to buy her. A bargain was made— 
The trader asked one of the passengers to 
write a bill of sale forhim. ‘The man refa- 
sed. lle thea asked the minister. ‘The min- 
ister hesitated for a tmoment, and then, Sab- 
bath as it was, he sat down at the table and 
wrote outa bill of sale of thes woman. We 
know this tobe a fact. \n the course of that 
very Sabbath-day, that minister spoke to his 
fellow-travellers with great enthusiasm and 
exultation, of a revival, which a short time 
previous be had been the means of producing, 
—Lovisville Examiner. 


Another Contribution to Selence. 

Messrs. Andrews & Boyle are publishing, 
in the Anglo-Saxon, a series of articles on 
** Phonetics, or The General Principles of the 
Pronounciation of all Langoages,” from the 
pen of Herr Zabdiel Hauritz, a distinguished 
German philogist, now on a visit to. this coun- 
try. Herr Haurita has devoted many years 
to the investigation of this subject, having 
resided in various countries with a view to 
making the most extensive observations upon 
all the phenomena of buman speech, and ac- 
quiring a practical knowledge of the langua- 
ges of Kurope and Asia. 

This treatise, though bearing the indubita- 
ble marks of profound learning, such as we 
have seldom had the pleasure of seeing exhi- 
bited in this country, is nevertheless written 
in a style of exireme simplicity and adapta- 
tion to the m prehension, worthy 
of admiration. Judging from those portions 
of the treatise which we have been able to 
peruse, we should say that, this series of ar- 
ticles, alone, would be of far more value to 
any reader interested in the — a own 
lan , or engaged in acquiring a ii 
oog the yearly subscription price of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Y. Tribune. 








Rerorren Revorr amone our Troops 1n 
Mextco.—"Potome,” the Washington cor- 

pondent of the Balti Patriot, states 
that there is a ramorafloatin Wash that 
there has been a revolt among our forces in 
Mexico, and adds that Mr. Fraener, or 
“Mustang,” recently from Mexico, gives it 
as his opinion that a revolt has taken place. 
If there has been an emeute in the amy, it 
has most likely grown out of the arrest of 
General Scott. ‘The General will very likes 
ly return to the United States von, 
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“ Passing Away.” 


BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


Was it the chime of a tiny bell, 








8° was wer 





| Mareh. 


| oo 


| The stormy March is come at last, 


what we undertake, mother says,’ as he put 

* his last rake-full on the cock. 

{ «But I don’t want to. I would rather 
never have a cow than to work for it,” he de- 
clared, Jazily swinging his feet much higher 
than his head. 

| © Bat anything that is worth having, is 
worth working for,” answered Phillips *and 
you know what good things a cow will bring 


With wind and cloud and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
| Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee; 


at came so sweet to my dreaming car— Yet, though thy winds arfend and bleak, | us.” 


Like the silvery tones of a tairy’s shell 
That he winds on the beach, so mellow and 
clear. 


When the winds and the waves lie together | 


asleep, 
And the moon and the fairy are watching | 


the deep; 

She dispensing her silvery light, 

And be, his notes as silvery quite, 

While the boatman listens, and ships his 
oar, 

To catch the music that comes from the 
shore !— 

Hark! the notes, on my ear that play, 

Are set to words—as they float, they say, 

“Passing away! Passing away !” 


Bat no; it was not a fairy's shell, 

Blown or the beach, so mellow and clear; 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell, 
| Striking the hour, that filled my ear, 
As! in my dream; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of time. 
For a beaatiful clock from the ceiling hung, 
And a plomp lite girl, for a pendulum, 

swung; 
As you've sometimes seen, in a litile ring 
That hangs in his cage, a canary bird swing; 
And she held to her bosom a budding bou- 
net, 
And, as she enjoy'd it, she seemed to say, 
* Passing away! Passing away!” 


O, how bright were the wheels, that told 
Of the lapse of tine, as they moved round 
slow ! 
And the on as they swept o'er the dial of 
! 


gon, 
Seemed to point to the girl below. 
And lo! she had changed—in a few short 


hours 
Har bouquet had become a garland of flowers, 
That fe held in her outstretched hands, and 


lung ° 
This way and that, as she, dancing, swung 
In the feilness of grace and womanly pride, 
‘That told me she soon was to be a bride— 
¥at » when expecting her happiest day, 
In the same sweet voice I heard her say, 
“ Passing away! Passing away !” 


While T gazed at that fair one’s cheek, a 
shade 
Of thought, or cate, stole softly over 
Like that by a cloud ina summer's day made, 
Looking down on a field of blooming clo- 
ver. 


The rose yet lay on her cheek, but its flush 


Ffad something lost of its brilliant blush; 
And the light in her eye, and the light on the 
* * wheels, 
That marched so calmly around above her 
Wasa little dimm'd—as when evening steals 
Upon woon’s hot face—yet one couldn't 
but love her, 
Por she looked like a mother, whose first babe 


ly 
Roek’d on her breast, as she swung all day— 
And she seem’d, in the same silver tone, to 


say, 
“ Passipg away! Passing away!” 
While yet } look’d what a change there 
ea 


me 
Her eye was quench'd, and her cheek was 
wan; 
ing and bow’d was her wither’d frame, 
et, jst as busily swung she on; 
The beneath her had fallen to dust; 
‘The hands, that over the dial swept, 
Grew crooked and tarnish'd, but on they kept,. 


And still there came that silver tone 
From the shrivell’d lips of the toothless crone; 
ft i-» me never forget till my dying day 


tone or the burden of her lay,)— 
“ Passing away! Passing away!” 





srom the Louisville Examiner, 
Look at the bright Side. 


Why not? “Oh,” says one, “if we do 
-this we can never be prepared for difficulty.” 
Is the ship less able to meet the storm when 
with all sails set it gaily yields to the sum- 
mer breeze, and, with every stitch of canvass, 
makes the most of it? A bright confiding 
spizit is the very power to lift up—to buoy 


—_ op amid surging troubles and threatning 


Never think of yielding. No mat- 
ter what the danger or diffieulty—look up— 
see some sign of fair weather—eatch the 
smallest patch of blue in the Heavens—and 
feel, know, from the first that you can breast 
the storm, let it break upon, or over you, ev- 
er 60 furiously. Its strong arm may shatter 
ship, and tear up old and deep rooted forest 
trees; but it has not the strength to damp or 
“dash a cheerful, trusting, courageous spirit. 
Look, then, at the bright side. Aye— 


Look at the bright side! ‘The sun's golden 
Ai a te illumes, and the heart of man 


ar bbs polpton now is the die 
_ tanee appeareth . 
Look at the bright side! Recount al} thy 


Sy ; 
Speak af the mercios which richly sur- 


Muse not on that which annoys; 
mec thine eyes to beauties around 


ook at the bright side! Mankind, it is tru 
spoken of ! 
why faults concentrhte thy view, 
arenes atich thins forth 
Look at the bright side! And it shall im- 
Pi ; and contentment, and grate- 
Reflecting its own brilliant lines heart, 
As the nsbeame that mittr themselves 
ocean, , 





world seems mournful colors the tallest, as he tumbled upon a new-mown 


* Well, [don’t care. Come, let’s eat our 
~ Junch,” as he approached the tin-pai! under 
the apple-tree. ** Come, Phil, come!” 
* No, not until | have done more; it is not 
| eleven yet, not until the sun gets over the 
upper branch of that elm,” said Phil, as he 
| kept steadily on with his work, Meanwhile, 
| Madison peered into the pail, and, not only 
devoured his own part, but made ample en- 
crovchments upon his brother’s. He then 
. Jaid himself down upon the grass. 
Then sing aloud; the gushing rilla, « Comme, Madison, eowe! don't give up the 
And the full springs from trost set free, _, first day; persevere, boy,” cried Phillip eour- 
That brightly leaping down the hills, | ageously ; but no, it was too hot to werk; he 
Are just set out to meet the sea. | could not work such hot days for all the cows. 
| in the world; he waS too"tired to work; and 
The year's departing beauty hides i presently he fell asleep. 
Of wintry storins the sulien threat; | Alas! that this should be a specimen for 
Bat in thy sternest frown abides ‘the rest of the week. On Saturday night, 
A look of kindly promise yet. Mr. Giles paid off his workmen. ‘I'wo men 
were sitting in the barn talking over the 
Thou bring’ st the hope of those calm skie’, | week’s work; two men were leaning, in Weir 
And that soft time of sunny showers, shirt sleeves, over the fence, discussing the 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies merits of Mr. Giles’s eabbages; Phillip, Mac- 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. ison, and myself—for my brothers were al- 
ways anxious and willing to help me along 
with them—with James Giles, were standing 
among the cows, patting one, pulling the cars 
of another, and admiring tyem all, especially 


| ‘Thou art a welcome month to me. 


| For thon to northern lands again 

The glad and glorious sun dest tring; 
| And thou hast jotned the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of spring. 


| And in thy reign of blast and storm, 
*iniles may a long, bright, sunny day, 

| When the changed winds are softand warm, 
Aad Heaven puts on the blue of Muy. 





“SAWP AND SAW DOWN.” 





A TALE. | the heifer, which we wanted to buy. Mean- 
while, Mr. Giles came out with his wallet, 

Concluded settled with the men, and laid out their plans 

(Canatedess) for the next week. ‘ Where are the boys?”’ 





Although it does my heart good to recur to! he asked, not seeing us. Phillip and Madi- 
these teachings of my mother, yet | will not ! son issued forth from behind the cows, some- 
now linger upon this evening, when she first | what hesiffingly, into the presence of their 
assembled us around the family altar, and | master. He was a tall, dark, stern-looking 
dedicated us‘all to the Father of ‘mercies, [| man,and not of gentle speech. The boys all 
remember how she named each name, and | about were afraid of him, especially of invad- 
commended us to the restraining providence | ing his peach and apple-orchard, tor he was 
and the gracious love of our Lord and Savior. always sure to find them out. Mr. Giles had 
We seeimed to feel that something new had | wonderful ubiquity about his premises, and 
happened to us, and that we were standing those who did well for him, he was sure to 
upon higher and more responsible ground | befriend. He eyed the boys keenly. “Do 
than we had ever done before. And then, | you mean to go through the world as you 
with what patience did she carry out her prin- | have worked for me!" he asked, abruptly, 
ciples! ‘Ab! said Madison the other day, | —e to Madison. Madison looked down 
“it was sawing wood that made me.’ Now | abashed; ‘and you,” he continued, “you 
Madison's duty, at one time, consisted in saw-| Phillip, I know your name, for f buried a lit- 
ing eleven sticks of wood every morning, , tle one by that name’’—npon which the strong 
which duty he thoroughly hated; not that | man’s voice grew tremulous—*if you go 
sawing was so very bad, but working was; through the world as you have worked for 
he would rather lounge upon the green. It) me, you will be a man, a rich man, an influ- 
was very apt to be, in his estimation, either | ential man,and a good man, | hope; and that 
too warm, or too cold, or too pleasant to work, | is because you are willing to work for it.”’— 
or too bad some way or other, unless, indeed, | 1 looked out from behind a cow to hear the 
a troop of boys were aroused to inspirit him, | conversation. **And depend upon it, boys, 
The presence of Phillip or James Giles was | as is (he boy, so-is the man,” continued Mr. 
quite indispensable to a steady sawing, to, Giles; ‘what you are a boy, you will he a 
help him or admire him, or to urge him on,| wan, Phillip. 1 will give you two shillings 
some way or other, It happened one morn- | a day, and your brother shall have jast what 
| ings that Phillip was gone upon some errand,| he has earned, namely, fourpence a day ;” 
| and Madison went forth to his morning's work vpon w hich he began to maky the change.— 

alone. It was not long before he appeared| There was a solemn pause, broken at last by 








see how well he could work; but she could | mortificat Ir ber | wanted to come 
not leave just then. Ele soon appeared again, | to the rescue; and, getting up to ag! Madi- 
complaining that the wood was too knotty: | son's side, | lounes stoutly up into Mr. Giles’s 
she ed him not to be daunted by a knot. | face and said, pulling Madison’s sleeve, “He 
A thied time he came, and it was too warm, | can saw wood, sir, he can saw!" How I 
was lame, * dreadful lame; he must give his | Can be?” said Mr. Giles, pleasantly turn- 
work up that morning, he was certain.’’ Up-| ing from the money in his hand, ‘J ain very 
on this, he fung himself with an air of satis- }glad to hear that he is good for something.” 
excuses. Our mother quietly arose,and taking | said in a marked manner to Phillip, “1 shall 
him by the hand, led him baek to the am 4 be glad of your work next week, Phillip ;” 
house. Pointing to the wood, she said, with | upon which he went back into the house, | 
that firmness which meantsomething: ‘There ; leaving us standing, and for a time, speech- 

is your duty, my son, do if; one stick at a| less. Phillip tak looked at each other.—_— 
time, and itis done; itis only saw up and | “I won't have it! I won't have any of his | 
saw down, patiently and courageously. Now | money!” at length said Madison, flinging 

do it—conquer it—or you are not fitto be a! his quarter upon the ground. Phillip quietly 

man.” Madison well knew there was no| picked it up,and we walked home. Nothing 





side, * it was only saw up and saw down,” | our frugal meal. ‘And now | suppose you 


appear to be much, or a very difficult work ; | open window. Phillip soberly laid im her 
and is it not so with all we have to do? By | lap, when we entered, the money, his own 
the bulk, our work may¥ook large and formi- | and Madison’s. She looked at it and asked 
dable; but if Re pueeny and courageously | how it thus happened. ‘It is too bad! Vil 
go at it, it is only the “saw wp and saw never work again!’ said Madison, afier we 
down” which lessens, conquers and finishes, had given her all the explanation we could, 
and we aresurprised to find what a simple his kerchief still in communication with his 
business it is. Madison took up his sawand eyes. 

went to work; little by little, saw up und saw, “And, mother, I told Mr. Giles he éould 
down, patiently and courageously, and it was saw,’ said I, as if an important extenuation 
done! Madison declared it was the hardest bad been added. ‘There was no mistaking 


persevered in, but it was done! ‘Ihe pile dis- She was grieved and anxious; neither pity, 
appeared before his own resoluteness. or condolence, or blame, came from her lips. 
** Yes, it was the first time | ever felt my- 
self werh anything,” he says, Jaughing; Wwe all sat ona rude bench, Phillip’s handy- 
“then b knew 1 was greater than a wood-| work, at the back side of the house, with the 
ile.” F | western sky for our picture, my mother recur- 
My mother neither praised or paid him ted to the subject. Madison had been par- 


the first conscious enjoyment of his ability mind, now calm, was open to reason and in- 
to da, and it was plainly visible in the firm, struction. “ My son,” said she, taking his 
independent step with which entered the hand, and Jooking into his face, *do you not 
kite know that your industrious habits must be 


anxious of possessing. As for the boys, it carned 


consummation most devoutly to be wished any good is gotten?’ She paused. **Madi- 
for. It was that Mr. Giles weed son, what a4 undertake, youtaah go thr 
sell one of his heifers. “ But there isnoway with pi Will you lag and dally 
for us to earn her,” said Phil,for the han- the way, a burden to yourseif and to your 
dredth time, as we were talking over the mat- friends.” 
ter oneafiernoon in the empty barn; “and _ “1 can saw,’ murmured he, looking piti- 
earn her we must. Where there is a will fully down, “I like to saw.” 
there ie a way, mother says.” | “And do you know why?’’ she asked ear- 
“ Yes, [ suppose 80,” added Madison, re- .nestly; ‘it is because you have mastered the 
luctantly ; ** but if somebody would only give Saw; you have actually conquered a wood- 
us one,”’—he had ceased speaking of Mr. pile; and so conquer all difficulties; work at 
Madison Jones in that light, for Mr. Madison them until they disappear before you; then 
seldom came to see us. . | you will feel manly; then you will know how 
** But we must not depend upon people's great is your power fo du; then you will love 
giving us, or any such chance-like sort of %0 do.” 
ways, mother says. We must look to our- _ “! can't rake; I don't like to,” muttered 
ae that’s 4 true way,” said Phillip, | Pyar. 4 
“1 suppose it is,” slow!y admitted “Can't!” said she, with spirit; “ will m 
Madison. 7 any ay ey ere a = . b hae the rd 
Behold three boys in Mr. Giles” mowing °"'4 PO do the com _ 
field; the smallest, a pale child, sitting ure | _, "No, mother,” he answered, with « deci- 
der an e-tree, with a little tin pail beside sion uncommon to him, as he caught her 
him, watching, with delight, the move- spirit; then he added, looking down, * but 
ments of his two brothers, as { I don’t want wes with Mr. Giles’s rake.” 
about the new-mow te. we shall never our heifer, for 
m hay, and longing to be nobody will have odenvaow Mr. Giles 


: . , i 
at the bright side not yield to des- wating ay worked nthe wn rte igh turns him away,” said Phillip dolorously, as 
erand 


n his heifer prospects seemed darkened. 
os dagsonces senties dcmcohol wy wrap ten BO Dey 
4 ang * s ewas a pause. ison look- 
‘am sick of jt, that’s a fact,” at Inst said as if he felt yood for nothing, as if he 
“Up and he 
“let's not flinch. 








© must go through with the question, and it seemed to depend npon 


before our mother, begging her to eome and | low sobs. Madison was erying through sheer | 


factinn intoa chair. Madison was fruitful in| As he gave the wages into their hands, he- 


struggle he ever had; the first thing he ever, our mother’s look, though she said nothing. 


On the next evening, Sabbath evening, as | 


him, still, more upon his werk. He looked 





‘around for relief, but in the fices of neither 


mother or brether did relief appear. His mo- 
ther had not the money to advance, and Phil- 
lip was doing all he coal. 

* Make up your mind to go back and ask 

| Mr. Giles to let yon try again,” said our mo- 
ther; **and then, Madison, take hold, with a 
Stout heart, of what is before you, and do it; 
do itand never flinch ;"° and then she told us 
how every thing truly valuable was to be 
earned by stroggling and et¥ort, the long stri- 
ving which alone could open heaven to us. 

In the morning, Madisun appeared with a 
Sorry air. He was undecided, and therefore 
unhappy. How many inefficient boys ot old- 
er growth can sympathize with him! Covet- 
ing the freit of industry, yet incapable and 
vawilling-to put shoulder to shoulder and 
hand to hand in the great battle of life. 

| Atan early hour he went to his saw, Lit- 

‘tle by little, one stick ata time, he finished 
the wood necessary for the day. “1 have 
done this,” said he to himself; * 1 have done 
it—itis only saw up and saw down; what 
we want is to come to the point and then act, 
mother says.” He stopped and surveyed his 
position; the heifer, Phillip, his mother, and 
last, though not least, his reputation. “I 
must,’’ he declared, stamping his foot firmly 
ona stick, *] must make up my mind, imo- 
‘ther says, and then do it.” Upon this he 
turned and walked into the honse. 

** Mother, I will go to Mr. Giles’s he said, 
entering the kitchen, and planting himself be- 
fore her at his full height; the stoop in his 
hack actually disappearing. She looked at 
him, and her countenance expressed all he 
could wish. J] do not know what passed be- 
tween him and Mr. Giles, but Madison came 
home thit evening in the highest spirits.— 
* Mother,” he exclaimed, **] should like to 
be a farmer. I like farming first rate.’ It 
was easy enough to see that bis hands went 
with his will, and that they both went right, 
He felt the genuine joy of conquering bim- 
self, and achieving a work. Madison has 
since said, that when well-nigh giving up, cr 
when he began to lag by the way, he cried 
aloud to his flagging energies, * Do it! Do 
it! a stout heart, mother says. If | can saw, 


lean mike; and after all, itis only saw up , 


and saw down, 1 must help myeelf or no- 
body will,” and away flew his rake over the 


ye 

It was the third year of our residence in 
the one-story house, on a pleasant September 
afternoon, that Bossy entered the yard.— 
Phillip behind her, Madison by her side, 
now and then patting her affectionately ; mo- 
ther and ] were at the barn duor awaiting her 
arrival. 

* It is ours, our cow!” 
tacy. 

Is she not a beauty, mother?” exclaimed 
Madison, driving her so as to display her 
broadside to the best advantage. *QOne of 
the best heifers that ever Mr. Giles had, he 
says. Ob mother, where's the new pail? I 
learned all about milking over to Mr. Giles’s. 
See her bag; is it not a beanty, mother?” 
As Phillip threw back his hat, showing his 
sun-burnt features, lighted up with interest, 


I exclaimed in ex- 


he looked the impersonation of uright, elas- / 


tic, healthy boyhood. 
Need | say that never was milk sweeter, 


—— = - —_— _—— — = age 
tensive firm of ‘Giles& Co.’ He isa young- 
er brother of old Giles the farmer, Madison's 
first master, who now gives him as warm a 
| welcome as any one in the village. “Do you 
szemember the morning that you came back to 
work? But thank your mother for that,” 
said the old geutleinen, chuckling and shak- 
ing Madison’s hand with a right heavy shake. 
Yes, Madison earned the character which Mr. 
Giles gave of him to his city brother. Behold 
what it has gained for him. 
It is Monday morning, and we have just 
returned to town. J] never enter the city and 





my office, after leaving Phillip’s, without feel- | 
ing myself a better man; a more tranquil, | 


sober, home-loving, God-fearing man, and, 


shall I add it, a greater shrinking from the | ¢¢ 
But, *‘ne- | price of 


toils and perplexities of city life. 
ver flinch,” sounds in my ear—* take hold 
with a stout heart, my son, of whatever lies 
before you;’’ and the well remembered ac- 
cents of my mother’s voice, prompts me to 
duty. 

But sad news awaits me. Cousin Madi- 
son Jones is dead. Ele died poor, and a bre- 
ken-hearted desolate old man. His sens 
have ruined him. Ungoverned, idle and dir- 
solute, they have brought his grey hairs in 
sorrow to the grave. ‘T'he last time I saw 
him, it was my happiness to befriend him. 
*'Thank ye! thank ye!?? he exelaimed, kind- 
ly and gratetully. J-eould not realize it was | 
the proud, rich inan, who was the terror of 
my boyhood. You are a dear boy, a dear 
boy! I see your mother had the right of it 
—dJane was right; she taught you not to be 
afraid of work. ‘That big yard and barn 
wasn't for nothing—if I could live my life 
over again!’ upon which he drew a deep sigh 
and arose to go. 

Poor cousin Madison! Ah, yes!.J would 
say to vl! cousin Madisons, that we were all 
early indoctrinated, patiently, courageously, 
* to saw up and saw down ;”’ that was the se- 
cret of my mother’s management, and in over- 
coming the thousand obstacles to advancement 
and success, which young persons without pro- 
perty, or influential friends, must necessarily 

, meet with, in the great world of business ; 
and if necessary for the business of the out- 
ward, how much more for the inward life, is 
this patient, courageous, pains-taking course? 
Does it not constitute that striving, which 
| the Savior speaks of, by which we ean alone 
secure peace and purity, God's blessing, and 
' Heaven, at last? 
heme ends the brief record of my friend's 
' life. 


Gatta Peyeha. 


| 





We find the folloxing in the London 
News, respecting this curious and useful ar- 
ticle, which has been recently introduced in- 

to this country, as an article of manufacture. 
| ‘This substance is of recent introduction to 
_ England, and was brought under the notice 
of the Society of Arts in the autumn of 1813. 
| The history of its discovery is thus given by 
| Dr. Montgomerie: 

“While at Singapore, in 1812, I, on one 
oceasion, observed in the hands of a Maylay- 
an woodsman, the handle of a parang made 


| 


nicer, richer, whiter, than was that, Need pot a substance which appeared quits new to 


I say, that never cow existed like Bossy, nev- 
er one 80 fat, so amiable, so excellent. Nev- 
er was cow like that cow, and why? Because 
we had earned her. She was the product of 


“too warm by half; a fourth, and his foot got the courage, 1 am at loss to imagine.— | toil, resolute, unflinching toil. In her, my 


brothers tasted the sweets of achievement, as 
well as sweet milk. Irom that time Madi- 
-son never grumbled. A change had been 
rradually wrought in his character. Tle un- 
Seseteed what a power he possessed of doing, 
,and he flung off his lounging, indolent, come 
plaining habits. Ab, our mother understood 
a great secret, the importance of giving boys 
something to do, and making them work it 
out resolutely to the end; the activities of 
boyhocd need tobe disciplined and directed. 
Boys weary of continual play, yearn for some- 
‘thing to accomplish. Give it to them, and 


gainsaying her, and that it must be done: be-| was said. Mother was waiting for as, with then compel steady, persevering effort, until 


| it be finished, Jn the end they are better 


and what was there so formidable in all that ? | come with your first Saturday night's earn- boys and happier boys for it. It is the only 
He began to consider, after all, that it did not ; ings,” she said, smiling at us, through the | right preparatory training to fit them for suc- 


' cess in business, and for steady well-directed 
| effort in mature life. And this is one reason 
| why the country possesses advantages over 

the city in the training of boys. In the coun- 
| try there is something for them to do, and 
| space to do it in. In teaching children to 
| becoine useful, parents need much forbear- 


; ance and great resolution. ‘Their awkward, | 


bungling, or reluctant attempts are discour- 
aging and vexatious, and a father will often 
angrily send off his boy and do-the thing him- 


er than take the trouble to teach, and to en- 
courage his son to execute it, It was not so 
with our mother. In the garden, the barn, 
and the wood-house, her looks and words of 
| encouragement every where presided. She 
| gradually accustomed us to active duty, as- 
| signing to each of us some work to do, and 


‘done. She inspired us with energy and cheer- 

fulness, and made,us relish the work, and 
| bade us witness the good results flowing from 
| industrious habits. Ah, itis our mother, who 


But a cow, a cow would add greatly toour your main dependence in this world; tint | has*made us what we are. And now we have | ’ ‘ 1 I 
stock of comforts, and a cow my mother was any character which is worth having must be | just returned from this dear home of our boy- | of thin layers. It is first freed from impuri- 
by Gort? Do you not know that it | hood, no longer the dingy, yellow. one-stury | ties by deviling or kneading in hot water, 
formed the sum-total of their wishes; the is only by patient courageous working, that | house, but a commodious dwelling of two , When it is left soft and plastic, and ofa whi- 


stories, with ample portico in front, and the 
‘cool shadows of honeysuckle and acacia, in- 
'viting you to linger there. It belongs, to Phil- 
\lip, the indefatigable fruit grower. Look in- 
|to his nursery and gardens; they are young 
yet, but is it not enough to delight one’s eyes, 
| to say nothing of the tusfe? ‘They are the 
work of his own hands. His vicinity to the 
city affords him an extensive market, and he 


has already exceeded our most sanguine ex- | 


peetationg Look at his house, and the young 
shrubbery growing so luxuriously in every 
‘direction. ‘There is a little bed-room, in that 
house, which is a more interesting object still. 
It commands a beautiful view of the garden 
‘and of the western sky, and of a distant pas- 
| ture, where Bossy’s descendants are quietly 
grazing, and there, at the window, sits our 
mother, our beloved mother, in her rocking 


‘chair. She is old and infirm now; but though . 


sell, in fur less time and far better style, rath- | 


me. My curiosity was excited, and on in- 
quiry, I found it was made ofihe Gatta Per- 
cha, and that it could be moulded into any 
form, by simply dipping it into boiling wa- 
ter until it was heated throughout, when it 
become plastic as clay, and when cold, re- 
gained, unchanged, its original hardness and 
rigidity. 1 immediately possessed myself of 
the article; and desired the man to fetch me 
as much more of it asyhe could get. On ma- 
king some experiments with it, Lat once dis- 
covered that, If procurable in large quantities, 
it would become extensively useful.” 

The discovery was communicated to the 
Medical Board of Caleutta, and subsequent- 
ly tothe Society of Arts in London. 

Sir W. J. Hooker states the tree from 
which Gutta Percha is procured, to belong 
to the natural order sapotacew, found in abun- 
dance in the Island of Singapore, and in 
some dense forests at the extremity of the 
Maylayan peninsula. Mr. Brooke reports 
the tree to be called Niato by the Sarawak 
people, but they are not acquainted with the 
properties of the sap; ityattains a considera- 
ble size, even as large as six feet in diame- 
ter; is plentiful in Sarawak, and most prob- 
ably, all over the Island of Borneo. The 
tree is stated to be one of the largest in the 
forests in which itis found. ‘The timber is 
too lose and open for bnilding purposes; but 
| the tree bears a frait which yields a concrete 
vil, used for food. 

Gutta Percha is contained in the sap and 
| milky juice which quickly coagulates on ex- 
| posure to the air; from twenty to thirty Ibs. 
| being the average produce of one tree. For 
_ collecting the sap, the trees are felied, bark- 
| ed, and left dry, and useless, so great is the 

demand for the Gutta, the importation of 
‘whieh already reaches many hundred tons 





when the work was done; she leit him to) ticularly meek and obliging all day, and his following us wp until it was done, and awe// annually. ence the forests’ will soon be 


_ cleared of the Gutta trees; whereas, it is be- 
, lieved that a constant and derate supply 
‘ might be secured by incisions in the bark, as 
‘in the case of caoutchouc, : 

The Gutta is received in scraps, or in rolls 





tish gray color. 

When thus red, the Gutta has many 
| curions properties. Below the temperature 
| of 50 degrees, itis as hard as wood, but it 
| will soon receive an indentation from the fin- 

ger nail. When softened in hot water, it 
-may easily be cot and moulded ; and it will 
harden, a8 it cools, to its former rigidity ; and 
it may be softened and hardened any b 
of times without injury to the material. Un- 
like caoutchouc, it has little elasticity ; but, 
it has such tenacity, that a slip, one-eighth 
of an inch substance, ined 42 pound 
weight, and only broke with a. pressuse of 
56 Ibs. When drawn out, it remains with- 
out contracting. 

In solution, Gutta Pereha is applied, like 
caoutchouc, for water-proofing cloth. It is 
likewise used for numerous purposes for 
which leather is used; in mastics and ce- 











her eyes is dim, her heart waxes not old. It ments, &e. In short, it promises to become 


is full of love and gratitude, and she blesses 
God for her boys. ‘ Such sons!” she says. 
_ And who, under God, as made us what we 
are? Oh, mother! mother! Phillip still 
seeks her direction atfd advice about every 
thing concerning him ; and his Mary regards 
‘her with reverential love; while in little Jane, 


as important an article of commerce as caout- 
choue itself. 

The name is a pure Maylayan one; gulla 
meaning the gum, or concrete juice of a plant, 
and ha the particular tree from which 
this is proeured. The ch is not pronounced 
hard like a &, but like the ch in the English 


‘Jenny we pet her—she seems to perpetuate name of the fish perch. It has been sugges- 


het youth. Jler last days seem her best days. 


ted to Dr. Montgomerie, that the Gutta Per- 


How do Madison and I rejoice to leave the ea wonld be found most useful in stopping 


* said his eampanion; sponsible corner. Heifer or no heifer, was ‘The Sabbath is traly a Sabbath there, so 


eace-speaking, and full of love. 


, woald give all the world to get out of this re- | dry, dusty city. for a Sabbath at Phillip’s.— decayed teeth. 


In February last, the London company, in 
connection with the East India Company, 


Madison holds an important post in the ex- took measires to stop the felling of the trees, 





~————___] 





, and, atan expense of some ten or twenty 


thousand pounds sterling, introduced the 


| mode of tapping the trees and drawing the 
sap, the same as caoutchovue is drawn, and 
_in this way it is all now 
Gutta Percha or Gutta Tuban collected in 
| that country, must pass through the hands of 


thered, and all 


the Rajahs to the merchant. 





IMPORTANT 
TO WEEKLY SUBSCRIBERS, 
(> Having enlarged our weekly paper, 
and increased greatly our means and facilities 
for working a large edition, we have resolv- 
ed after careful deliberation to reduce the 


The Pittsburgh Weekly Commercial 
Journal. 


To advance paying Subscribers, 
ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF PER 
ANNUM. 


Four persons may club, and remitting 
FIVE Dollars, obtain four copies for .one 
year. No order will be attended to without 
the cash. 

Subscribers 1n arrears will still be charged 
Two Doilars perannum. Those who have 
recently paid in advance, will have the bene- 
fit of the reduction, which is designed to take 
effect froin the first of July instant. 





O¢r-THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op- 
portunity of informing their friends and the 
public generally that they have commenced 
the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
warding business, onder the firm of Gilmore, 
Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 
them will receive prompt atteation. Upon 
the reception of ‘such, they will give liberal 
acceptances if desired—charges r able, 
Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 
west Front street, Cincinnati. 

HIRAM S. GILMORE, 

ROBERT PORTER, 

AUGUSTUS O. MOORE. 
Cincinnati, May 4, 1847. 








WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 
Revised Edition, just received at the 
Sarem Booxstore. 
a 
BUSKLESS CARDS, 








ie R r mm 
DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUEACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e. 

A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted, 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
‘TAILOR, 4 
Culling done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
hio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern ‘and Wes- 
ay Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1818. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRPYITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH, 
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Agents for the “ Bugle.” 


OHTO. 


New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and TF 
KE. Vickers. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 

Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 

Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 

Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 

Canfield ; John Wetmore. 

Lowellville; John Bisself. 

Youngstown; J.°S. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Selma; ‘Thomas Swayne. 
_ Springboro; Ira Thomas. 

Hervepeentas V. Nicholson, 

Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 

Chagrin Falls ; S. Dickenson. 

Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 

Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 

Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn, 

Farmington ; Willard Curtis. 

Ohio City; R. B. Dennis. 

Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 

Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 

Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 

Southington; Caleb Greene. 

Mt, Union; Joseph Barnady. 

Malta; Wm, Cope. 

Richfield ; Jerome Huslburt, Elijah Poos 

Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester % Roads; H. W. Curtis. 

Painesville; F. McGrew. 

Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 

Granger; L. Hill. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 

Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 

Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whir 


more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 


INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy ; Ira C. Maulsby.. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 








Pittsburgh TH. Vashon. 














